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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—\_>——_ 





HE Queen opened Parliament in person on Tuesday, amid a 

ceremonial which is described as most imposing, though marred 
by the unmannerliness of the Commons, who, in their rush to the 
par so hustled Mr. Disraeli that he went home at once, with a 
new conviction that the East is the land if not of manner, then 
of manners. ‘The Speech was not too long, and was grammatical. 
The Queen had been advised to say that she ‘ had considered 
it her duty not to stand aloof from the efforts now being 
made by allied and friendly Governments to bring about a 
pacification” of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and had ac- 
cordingly, while respecting the independence of the Porte, 
joined in urging on the Sultan the expediency of re- 
moving discontent on the part of his Christian subjects. 
She had also agreed to purchase the Shares in the Suez Canal 
belonging to the Khedive of Egypt, and she awaited with confi- 
dence Chinese action in regard to the Margary outrage. The 
health enjoyed by the Prince of Wales in his journey through 
India and the hearty affection with which he had been received 
had greatly pleased Her Majesty, who was now advised to assume, 
under a Bill to be brought in, a title derived from India, This 
country had ‘consistently pursued the humane and enlightened 
policy” of putting an end to slavery, and a Royal Commission 
would therefore inquire into all treaties on the subject, and all in- 
structions to officers with a view to ‘ secure to the latter greater 
power for the maintenance of personal liberty.” Allusion is made 
to theaffairs of South Africa, and a hope is expressed that the troops 
employed in the Malay peninsula have ‘restored the just influ- 
ence and authority of this country,” and then the Queen passes 
on to domestic legislation. 


The Government has not loaded the Queen's Speech with Bills, 
but Her Majesty promises measures for regulating the ultimate 
Tribunal of Appeal; for amending the Merchant Shipping Laws ; 
for doing something about University Reform and Elementary 


Education; for improving the Enclosure Acts; and for 
promoting economy and efficiency in Prisons. This is not 


a long list, but private Members brought in a list of 
Bills said to exceed ninety, many of which must attract the 
earnest attention of Government. Very few of these Bills will 
pass, but Members appear to be convinced that it is easier to 
force attention to their ideas by embodying them in Bills than 
by proposing Resolutions. The debates on Executive subjects 
will be numerous, and we are told the Estimates for the Army 
and Navy may give rise to warm discussion. Altogether, there 
is every prospect of a lively, if not a fruitful Session. 


The Address was moved in the Upper House by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and seconded by the Earl of Ellesmere, in speeches 
calling for no comment, and then Lord Granville began his gentle 
and solvent criticism. He remarked on the silence of the Govern- 
ment on their ‘* once favourite topic, Health ;” thought it would 
require all the skill of the Duke of Richmond to reconcile the 
Conflicting views of his colleagues on Education ; mentioned the 
State of the Admiralty ; and thought that, as regarded the Queen's 
style, no title appealed so forcibly to the imagination as that of 








Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. He * wanted to know,” too, 
‘the exact position of a very eminent man,” Mr. Froude, who had 
gone about in South Africa agitating against the responsible 
Ministry. As to foreign affairs, he thought the Government, on 
the whole, in the right in their treatment of the Austrian Note, 
and gently deprecated the purchase of the Suez-Canal Shares. 
The Government could not have ulterior designs in Egypt, for 
Lord Derby said they had not, and English reputation for truth 
stood high upon the Continent, and as a commercial property he 
distrusted the shares. Property was scldom good when ‘ somebody 
round the corner was sure to buy it, if you did not.” The 
question, however, really turned on this, whether the step was taken 
with reference to any well-understood policy. Ile deprecated 
the mission of Mr. Cave, which had led to endless “ bulling and 
bearing,” and doubted if the Government could by possibility re- 
main on the legal ground of the second Slave Circular, while the 
Royal Commission to be appointed could have but one function, 
—to find a policy for Iler Majesty's Government. In short, Lord 
Granville said enough to show that except as regards our policy 
in Turkey, he should by-and-by open fire all along the line. 


Lord Granville told a very good story of the Canal, to illus- 
trate, as he said, the French proverb that ‘‘ Man proposes, and 
God disposes,” Lord Palmerston opposed M. de Lesseps’ project, 
and this so excited the French that they ran to subscribe for 
shares. One gentleman came to M. de Lesseps for shares in a 
railway in the island of Sweden, to whom M. de Lesseps replied, 
—‘‘It is not a railway, it is not an island, it is not Sweden; but 
it is a canal, it is an isthmus, and it is Suez.”—‘' Never mind,” 
said this enthusiastic gentleman, ‘it is to spite the English, and 
it is all the same.” Those worthy people, who thus spent their 
money to benefit England, which has now four-fifths of the trafic, 
deserve all our gratitude. 


Lord Derby replied on the whole speech, but we can only 
condense the more important portion. ‘The Government had 
signed the Austrian Note because they believed that the Imperial 
Powers intended to pacify the disturbed districts of Turkey, 
where a war between Christians and Mohammedans might spring 
up most injurious to ourselves in India. If we had abstained 
from joining, the Porte would have rejected the Note, and we 
might have been called upon to defend them from the conse- 
quences of so doing. He was doubtful still if the insurgents 
would lay down their arms, but hinted that if Austria observed 
strict neutrality on the seaboard they might be forced to do so, 
This country remained entirely free to act, whatever cireum- 
stances might arise, but his desire was to stave off as long as 
possible a religious war in Turkey. With regard to the 
Suez Canal, Lord Derby's statement coincided almost exactly 
with the statement in the Papers, analysed clsewhere; but 
he stated much more distinctly that the French Company 
which proposed to buy the Shares was only another name 
for the French Government, over which the Khedive could 
have exercised little power. le averred that the Government 
could create a constituency which would greatly influence 
the direction of the Canal, and he mentioned his hope that 
England would shortly be allowed a Director on the Board. 
He had never said that the purchase had no political significance, 
What he had said was that it had not the particular political sig- 
nificance which many persons attached to it, namely, a design of 
establishing an exclusive protectorate over Egypt. ‘ We want 
no monopoly of the Canal, what we want is, that no one else shall 
have one.” ‘That may be true, and still it may be impossible to 
prevent that monopoly except by territorial acquisition. Suppose 
the Khedive, wishing to embarrass England, sank two ships in the 
Canal, would he be over-straining his monopoly, ie., his right 
as territorial Sovereign of the Canal? 


‘lhe mover and seconder of the Address in the Commons—Mr. 
Ridley, the Member for North Northumberland, and Mr, 
Mulholland, the Member for Downpatrick—both made much 
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abler speeches than is usual with Members discharging that at nay, almost the deadlock, to which the shareholders had brought 
once conventional and difficult task ; Mr. Mulholland certainly the administration for want of our having a political influence jn Pe 
easier and abler of the two, though his Downpatrick con- management ; the immense moral advantage which a large jy 
stituents appear to have fallen into a condition of undue ex- terest, even though deferred, would give us in pressing reason. 
citement over his successful achievement of that only mode- able views; and the danger that the Sultan or the Khediye 
rately important achievement. Mr. Ridley’s speech affords would not be always as able to help us, if we do not = 
us some inkling, perhaps, of the nature of the measure promised cure our own hold of the Canal, as they were on the occasion 
in the Speech from the Throne in reference to primary education, of the late dispute with the Directors. And he announced 
for broad official hints are often given to the movers and seconders that in point of fact negotiations not yet complete are going on 
of the Address. In Northumberland, said Mr. Ridley, there which will, in all probability, give the British Government an 
was no need of an Act of Parliament to get agricultural children , adequate representation in the Directorate of the Canal, in virtue 
to school, but unfortunately, in other parts of England, there was of the interest we have purchased, The purchase of the shares had 
such need, and the Act at present in force had not been very effi- been in no respect a financial speculation ; if it had been certain 
cient; ‘the trusted, therefore, that whatever measure might be passed, | that they would never yield any interest at all, Mr, Disraelj 
it would be an operative one, while it was, at the same time, , would have voted none the less for the purchase of the shares, 
of such elasticity as not to inflict unnecessary machinery or For, apart from the pending arrangement for giving US & proper 
expense upon districts where it was not required, whether it be representation in the directorate, it is idle to say that a Govern. 
to improve this (the Agricultural Children’s Act), or to supple- ment which has paid four millions of money for the purchase 
ment the main Act of 1870.” That would seem to point to the an interest in such an undertaking, will have no more influence jy 
extension of compulsion, without the universal extension of the | guiding its concerns than it would have had if it had not bought 
School-Board machinery, to all the agricultural, as well as all | two-fifths of the shares. ‘+ The world is governed by conciliation 
urban and semi-urban districts, | compromise, influence, varied interests, the recognition of therights 
Fires .) » a1 - opti >’, , ° sas 
Lord Hartington’s speech reads, as usual, much better than it ee uae Gens oni oe — perc, -, 
sounded to the ear, for his delivery, always heavy and wooden, | standing, that it is for the interest of all parties that matters should 
was more than usually 80 on Tuesday night, and Mr. Disraeli’s | be conducted in a satisfactory and peaceful manner.” As for the 
compliment to his ‘rhetorical skill” must have been dictated bya | time of war, England is a great Mediterranean Power, maintaining 
feeling - irony. Lord Hartington Sager aehenapanesen educational , a chain of fortresses ‘‘which she will never relinquish,” extending 
compulsion; he expressed vigorously a wise qeareen that | almost from the gates of the metropolis to India, and in such a 
good scheme of local self-government for rural, and still more, | hain the Suez Canal is no mean link. ‘The purchase was necessary 
for semi-rural and semi-urban districts, would supersede the | ;, prevent the Suez Canal from falling entirely into foreign hands 
necessity of most of the futile attempts made by the central autho- | and indeed almost exclusively into the hands of a single inet. 
rity at schemes of sanitary and analogous legislation, which no | and it was necessary therefore, for the purpose of maintaining the 
central authority can adequately earns i he took _— clear and | British “mpire and the proper policy of the British nation. In 
firm ground on the Fugitive-Slave Circular, maintaining that 9) ¢his latter part of his specch Mr. Disracli’s declarations were 
what is wanted is to leave the individual cases of refugee received with enthusiasm by the House of Commons. 
slaves to the discretion of commanding officers, just as | Seti eatses Be 
you leave the individual cases of political refugees and | Mr. Gladstone followed Mr, Disraeli in a striking little speech, 
other distresssed persons to that discretion, and he ridiculed | delivered expressly as the sole remaining representative in 
the recourse to a Royal Commission as a bit of dilatory; that House of the British Government which engaged in the 
strategy intended simply to gain time. On the question of | Crimean war. He declared that the Government of that day 
the Austrian Note, he gave a general support to the policy of | did not in the least believe that the integrity of the Turkish 
the Government, but on the Suez Canal he intimated provision- | Empire could be maintained except upon conditions, and 
ally a doubt whether the purchase would be of use in securing | that one of the chief of these conditions was the con- 
our route to India either in peace or in war. In peace, it is not} dition that the grievances of the Christian population of 
certain that, with only a deferred share-interest, the Government! the Porte should be redressed. Lord Palmerston himself 
will have any more right to govern the policy of the shareholders | admitted that the remedy of those grievances was a sine qué non 
than before. In war, the Company would not govern the Canal} of the restoration of the Turkish power, and he pressed the 
at all; its administration would depend on the policy of the| Porte, in the very heat of the crisis, to give the most positive 
territorial Power, that is, on the Sultan’s or the Khedive’s, or on| pledges that this should be done. Hence Mr. Gladstone hoped 
an influence compounded of that of each, or else on that of the | that the British Government of to-day, in giving in its adhesion 
Power which made itself felt through theirs, and not on the votes | tothe Austrian Note, did so not merely for the reasons assigned 
of the shareholders. The stockjobbing speculations caused by the | by Mr. Disraeli, but also because it felt that what was done at 
purchase are in themselves a calamity, so that Lord Hartington | the time of the Crimean war was provisionally done, and that we 
hoped that the explanations of the Government would make out | are not merely entitled, but bound to demand the performance of 
a sufficient case to remove the doubts and difficulties to which he | the promises which were the equivalents for our former aid. The 
had referred, | Turkish Government had been sincere in their promises, as had the 
Mr, Disracli’s reply was explicit and effective. In relation to able statesmen who at various times had made similar representa- 
. Ree : ji 3 - cra tions on behalf of the Porte to our Government here ; but if these 
the first Fugitive-Slave Circular, he admitted his responsibility, | nes aes liev of 
although he had never seen it, but he was “not there to defend it | eer had not been kept, & would no longer ge! * r 
for a moment.” ‘* The country has condoned the error, and I need | Leva rieeerperys to beleter up the integrity of the Tuam Se- 
; oh Pe . | pire without taking further guarantees for the same purpose. Mr. 
not dwell upon it.” The second Circular was prepared very care- | 7, : ah pe 8 
fully, under the immediate superintendence of the Lord Chancellor Gladstone's speech was a powerful stroke for the Christian popu- 
y; f perinte of the nancellor, ~ aod : 
: ine : lations of ‘Turkey, the more so, for the careful candour and reti- 
and represents the exact state of the law, so far as it is possible Z 
to embody it in such instructions. The necessity for a Circular | °°" ot te alge. eileen 
J y cular 
arose out of the personal liability of our commanders for pecu- It will be remarked that the most serious subject of the Recess, 
niary damages in the Courts of slave-holding countries where they | the mismanagement of the Admiralty, was scarcely mentioned 
have ventured to protect the slave against the master who had a/|in the debate on the Address; Lord Granville, indeed, delibe- 
proprietary interest in his services. A Commission would be useful | rately put it aside, as a topic upon which the Government had 
to find out the state of the law in other countries on this subject, | first of all to be heard. Mr. Ward Hunt, however, has no inten- 
and to carry on or suggest negotiations for its modification. Also, | tion of rushing on his foes. He prefers to await attack. He told 
the inquiry of an impartial Commission would satisfy the popular |} Mr. Goschen on Thursday that he saw no better opportunity of 
mind on a subject on which it is imperfectly informed, and not a| defending his action in the matter of the ‘ Vanguard’ than the 
Naval Estimates, but if Mr. Goschen wished to attack him, he 
si ae : a would find himaday. Mr. Goschen deprecated any idea so gross 
W ith regard to the Eastern question, Mr. Disraeli pointed out | a, attack, but still would, on an early day, call attention to the 
that it was the express wish of the Porte that we should not stand subject. ‘The elephant is wiser than Mr, Hunt. That sagacious 
aloof, if the other European Powers pressed the Austrian proposals | peast never, if he can help it, stands still to be shot at. 
uponit, And on this subject, it was noticeable that Mr. Disraeli’s 
language leaned as much as possible to the side of the Porte. On 
the Suez Canal, he pointed out with great force the difficulties, 
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stoo . 
Lord Granvil 


did not like t ia egy 
the style Queen of Great Britain, Ireland, and India” would 


meet the case with less inconvenience. There is one argument, 
however, which is not used there, and which ought to be men- 


tioned. Will foreign Courts agree to sink the Empressship, or to | force. 


lace the title which they think higher behind the title which 
they th 


——) in order to mark her relation to India. It is under- 
= that she will be declared by the Act, ‘‘ Empress of India.” | as M. Buffet displays violence. 
le, in his speech on the Address, hinted that his party | the Srd inst., in which he admitted that Monarchy had done much 
he proposal, and we have elsewhere tried to show that | for France, though its utility was now dried up ; denounced the men 


M. Gambetta, on the other hand, displays as much moderation 
He made a speech at Lille on 


| who called themselves Democrats, but were really men of utopias 
and chimeras. The work of Republicans was to elevate the 
intellectual condition of the masses, an unworked mine of 
“Democracy does not consist in recognising equals, 
but in making equals.” M. Gambetta even ventured on the 


hink lower? Is Her Majesty’s Government, when mentioned | religious ground, which. is supposed to make him violent, and de- 


officially, to be the Queen’s Government here and the Empress’s fined a Liberal as ‘‘ a man advocating liberty of conscience under 


Government in India; or is the Queen, who must be Empress on 


all its forms, respectful to all religions, professing for all of them 


the rupee, to be Queen-Empress in all despatches? It will be | the same external respect, free to follow any in his home or to 


rather ct 


imbrousfor Lord Lytton to write, ‘‘ Obeying the commands | decline them all, respectful to their Ministers, as well as to prac- 


of the Queen-Empress’s Government, the Vice [what, not Vice- tices springing remotely or cloSely from the regular play of a re- 


Emperor, surely ?] is pleased to announce,” &e. 
reasons, and serious reasons, for the assumption of a title notify- 


There are | ligious, moral, or philosophic spirit.” 


Ile would only prevent the 
clergy from becoming a political faction contending with other 


ing sovereignty in India, but for the heir of Egbert promotion | parties. This is sound, provided M. Gambetta’s notion of pre- 
from Kingship to Emperorship is a little undignified. It is as if | vention does not include restriction by law. The clergy have 


Lord Derby were to make himself Marquis of Birkenhead. 


Mr. Whitbread (M.P. for Bedford), whose influence in the 


Liberal party is quite that of a leader, has given notice for ‘Tues- 
day week (22nd February) for a motion on the Fugitive-Slave 
Circulars, which will test the discipline of the Conservative party. 


He is to move ‘that, in the opinion of this House, a slave once 


admitted to the protection of a British ship-of-war should be 
treated on board the ship as if he were free, and should not be 
removed or ordered to leave the ship on account of slavery; and 
that a humble address be presented to her Majesty, humbly pray- 
ing her Majesty that all circulars, instructions, or orders hereto- 


fore issued contravening the foregoing resolution, or limiting the | 
discretion of commanding officers with respect to the reception | 


of slaves on board her Majesty’s ships, shall be withdrawn.” Of 
course, the Royal Commission will be pleaded as the excuse for 
getting rid of this motion, probably by the machinery of moving 
« the previous question.” Bui will Liberal-Conservatives wish— 
nay, when representing popular constituences, will they dare—to 
avail themselves of this excuse ? 


Mr. Osborne Morgan, instead of pressing his Burials Bill, for 
which he seems to have gained in the ballot a very distant day, 
is to move, on Friday, the 3rd March, the following resolution : — 
“That the parish Churchyards of England and Wales having 
been, by the common law of England, appropriated to the use of 
the entire body of the parishioners, it is just and right, while 
making proper provision for order and decency, to permit the 
performance in such Churchyards of other Burial services than 
those of the Church of England, and by other persons than the 
ministers of that Church.” This, though an abstract resolution, 
will probably raise a discussion better calculated than a debate 
on the reintroduction of the old Bill to force the true position 
of the question on the somewhat impervious clerical mind, and 
to elicit an opinion in the face of which even the clergy will be 
disposed to come to terms. An abstract resolution sometimes 
prepares men’s minds for a Bill, where the Bill itself would only 
confirm and indurate a very concrete resolution. 








M. Buffet has been at his old work again. M. Renault, the Prefect 
of Police, to whose very admirable speech in favour of the Consti- 
tution accepted last year, we referred last week, has been com- 
pelled by M. Buffet to resign,—much as M. Léon Say was com- 
pelled temporarily to resign a few weeks ago,—by a complaint of 
M. Buffet’s to the Marshal, that a Moderate Radical, M. Valentin, 
had recommended M. Renault’s candidature, and that it was not 
decent for a Ministerial candidate to accept the support of the 


Radicals. In M. Renault’s case there were no colleagues to make | 


common cause with him, and so compel M. Buffet to change his 
ground. So M. Renault has really resigned, and his successor, M. 
Félix Voisin, a moderate man of the Right Centre, has been 
appointed in his place. It is supposed that M. Buffet's 
hostility to M. Renault was grounded on jealousy, M. Renault 
being talked of by the Moderate Republicans as the best 
Minister of the Interior they could find. It is added that 
M. Buffet endeavoured to make M. Renault sign a letter, 
not only repudiating M. Valentin’s nomination, but declar- 
ing the Republican party the enemy of the Marshal,—which M. 
Renault naturally refused to do. Is M. Buffet really bent on 
securing a solid majority for the Republicans? His strategy 


with M. Léon Say secured the Republican predominance in the 
“enate, and now his dealings with M. Renault appear admirably 
idapted to secure a like predominance in the Assembly. 


as much right to be political as anybody else. 


A correspondent of the Times gives an ominous account of the 
way in which the private fortune of the Khedive and the public 
fortune of Egypt are intermingled. The Khedive has bought and 
inherited land until he owns one-fifth of the whole country. This 
estate is called the ‘ Daira,” or Administration of his Highness, 
and is loaded with a debt of £15,000,000, It might, with good 
management, bear this, though the property at present is hardly 
worth so much ; but the Khedive has given away rather more than 
| half his lands to his sons and daughters. ‘There are now, there- 
fore, two ‘ Dairas,” the “ Daira della sua Altezza” and the 
‘*Daira della Famiglia,” and “the Government has already 
} endorsed £3,000,000 Daira Bonds.” It is affirmed, moreover, 





| 


| that the Khedive’s estates enjoy either a total exemption from 
taxation, or great advantages over those of other proprictors. On 
the other hand, the immediate pressure of the floating debt of 
Egypt has been relieved by a loan of £2,000,000, which is to 
be supplemented by a larger supply, if the public will subscribe. 

Mr. Cross is, on the whole, the most successful Commoner in 
Iler Majesty’s Government. We very much doubt if the Peers 
| will allow his Enclosure Bill, if it really resembles the Bill he 
described on ‘Thursday, without emasculating clauses ; but if they 
do, he will have taken a great step forward in a new direction. 
His measure enables the Enclosure Commissioners to make regu- 
lations for the improvement of commons in any part of the 
country; directs them to inquire into the effect of any 
enclosure on the surrounding neighbourhood; gives urban 
authorities a locus standi in the discussion of suburban en- 
closures ; and commands that all enclosures sanctioned by the 
Commissioners must be referred to a Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons before they are confirmed. ‘That last pro- 
viso, if Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is on the Committee, may prove the 
best guarantee of all. Mr. Cross was embarrassed in making his 
statement, and we do not wonder. Fancy a Tory Minister 
allowing, in so many words, that an increase in the produc- 
tion of corn is no longer a pressing interest to the State! 


The London School Board Budget, which was produced this 
week, was a rather alarming document. It threatens London 
immediately with an education rate of 4$d. in the pound, and the 
rate shows so rapid an increase of late years, that it is difficult to 
| think of 4}d. as the limit, and easy to conceive it soon reaching a 
| limit that would be at least twice as high. The deficiency on the 
current year would be £69,245, and in order to cover that 
| deficiency, the sum to be raised in 1876-7 would be £398,576, 
| implying, as we said, a 4}d. rate, A great part of the deficiency in 
the current year (namely, £53,056 out of £69,245) was due to in- 
creased expenses of maintenance, and of this almost all was absorbed 
in increase of teachers’ salaries. It is fairto remember that the Board 
will have to provide accommodation for an increase in attendance 
of more than 22,000 children over the number of attendances of the 
current year. This, however, explains only a small part of the in- 
crease. But for the deficiency in the current year the estimate 
would have been £329,621, as compared with an estimate of 
£229,878 for last year ; but even that shows a frightful proportion 
of increase, not very much short of 50 per cent. It seems that 
each child’s education, which was estimated a year ago to cost 
£1 2s. 9d., is now estimated to cost £1 11s. ‘d., ie., has increased 
from about 5}d. a week to about 74d. aweck. ‘To keep education 
even tolerably popular with the ratepayers, we must keep it cheap, 
and the prospect of so keeping it does not appear to be brilliant. 





Consols were at the latest date 9! to 944, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_p—_—_ 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FIRST DEBATE. 

fate is it easier, for a Liberal Government to lean 

with credit towards a Conservative policy, or for a 
Conservative Government to lean with credit towards a Liberal 
policy? We should be inclined, on the experience of Lord 
Palmerston’s and Mr. Disraeli’s Governments, to say that, as 
regards the support conciliated from the opposite party in 
Parliament, both policies are likely to be tolerably successful in 
blunting the edge of criticism and attack, but that as regards 
the spirit which it is needful for the leaders to infuse into their 
administration, it ‘is far more difficult to animate genuine 
Tories with a Liberal bias, than to restrain genuine Liberals 
into a Conservative bias. And the reason is obvious. The 
spirit of reform is necessarily self-conscious, and is quite 


awake to the innovating character of its own aims, | 


True Liberals, with a Conservative-Liberal for their chief, 
are fully alive to the differences between them, and to the 
imprudence which their leader will discover in their tone, if 
they allow themselves to speak without reticence. But it is 
clear that true Conservatives, with a Liberal Conservative for 
their chief, are not thus keenly conscious of the points at which 
they fall behind him in advancement of view. Their Conservatism 
is an ingrained habit of life, and its constituent elements are as 
little of subjects of self-consciousness to them as the muscular 
contractions which go to constitute their seat on horseback ; 
and when they offend against Liberal instincts, they do so far 
less consciously than Liberals when they offend against Con- 
servative instincts. This is the general observation which 
seems to us suggested by the Parliamentary discussions of the 
first night of the Session. Mr. Disraeli’s Government is still 
strong. But its weak side is the unconscious way in which 
Conservative Ministers—in this respect like the clergy—offend, 
quite naturally and innocently, against the Liberal instincts most 
deeply ingrained in the English public. If the Torjes of the Ad- 
ministration would only go to Mr. Disraeli, or Sir Stafford North- 
cote, or Mr. Cross, and confess themselves as to what they were 
going to do, they would soon be warned that they must hold 
their tongue as with a bridle, and keep silence even from 
Conservative words of such a tendency as some which they are 
strongly disposed to utter. But they are too innocent of 
offence to ask advice. They blunder into some act of naive 


scorn of Dissenters, or of frank complicity with slavery, or of | 


neutral attitude of the Radicals towards ancie 
traditions, though not their popular undies ae hers 
one find fault with the Salisburys, Ward Hunts, and btn 
of the party for their even greater naiveté of Conna 
policy. Lord Derby’s eyes are purged from To He 
| judice, compared with theirs. He is nothing, if not me A 
|If he does not enter into popular feelings, at least he Can ens 
| clearly how gratuitous are the assumptions of traditions ‘ 
prejudice. Yet he, even he, has led the Government into th, 
| gravest of their blunders, and still treats the publie view ; 
|his mistake with that air of slightly supercilious teen 
which betrays that it is hardly more difficult for the Bthio. 
pian to change his skin than for Conservatism to discard its 
| spots. The appointment of the Royal Commission to provide 
the Government with a better policy on the Fugitive Slaye 
onto than even that of the revised Circular,—a circular 
|drawn up with the utmost care, under the special super- 
|intendence of the Lord Chancellor,—was a piece of pitiable 
weakness, intended to pave the way for a second with. 
| drawal, which would otherwise be humiliating. It woulq 
| have been more candid for the Government to ask at once for a 
Commission armed with general powers, to consider al] the 
subjects on which the Liberal Conservatives have reason for 
dissatisfaction with the Tories, and so to find the one gee. 
tion of the Cabinet a modus vivendi with the other section, 
| Plainly, it is the chief difficulty of a Liberal-Conservatiye 
| Prime Minister to inspire his less advanced colleagues with the 
| slightest misgivings as to their own deficiency in Liberal feeling, 
| While a Radical like Mr. Bright, or a popular Democrat like 
| Mr. Forster, feels to his very finger-ends the dissatisfaction 
| with which Lord Granville and Lord Hartington look on 
| those of their wishes in which they go beyond their leaders, 
| Lord Derby, Mr. Ward Hunt, and Sir Charles Adderley sin 
tranquilly against the Liberal sympathies of their chiefs, with- 
out so much as a suspicion that they are going wrong. Here is 
the special weakness of a Liberal-Conservative Administration, 
On the other hand, the first night of the Session certainly 
| brought out the special strength of such an Administration, 
| When Lord Palmerston succeeded in reconciling the opposite 
| party to his Conservative-Liberal Administration, he laboured 
|under this disadvantage,—that when he best satisfied the 
sentiment of national dignity, he divided his own party most, 
and had to rely on the friendliness of his Conservative foes to 
disarm the hostility of his Radical friends. But Mr. Disraeli 
is in the happier position of finding his own party most hearty and 
unanimous on the points on which he most obviously wins the 








downright respect of persons,—say, the whitewashing of an | support of British sentiment. In relation to the general policy 
admiral who has hoisted a wrong signal, where a lieutenant | of England, especially in relation to the purchase of the in- 
who has issued a wrong order is promptly dismissed his ship, | terest in the Suez Canal, he found the party behind him as 
—with such winning good faith that the scandalised public | cordially united, as Lord Palmerston, if he had attempted the 
conscience is almost disarmed by the unmistakable surprise and | same policy on behalf of the Liberals, would have found his 
unconsciousness of the offenders. Nothing could have illustrated | party seriously divided. There are, and probably always will 
this touching artlessness of Conservatism more than even Lord | be, Liberals who are too Liberal to approve national sentiment, 
Derby’s attitude in the House of Lords in relation to the first | or to understand heartily even the best side of national pride. 
Fugitive Slave Circular, for which he was responsible ;—we say But the Conservative and Tory party, as a party, are quite free 
even Lord Derby’s, for at one time, few Conservatives held more | from any such dangerous impartiality of vision, though if any 
frequent intercourse with the Radical party than Lord Stanley; | one could initiate them into it, it would probably be Lord 
indeed, Mr. Bright, who fifteen or twenty years ago probably | Derby. When Mr. Disraeli referred, with a certain tone of 
had hopes of snatching him as a brand from the burning, | bantering disclaimer, to Lord Derby’s very minimising speech 
and converting him into an orthodox Radical, acting the other | at Edinburgh on the drift of the Suez-Canal policy, and re- 
day, under the influence of a generous reminiscence of times | marked that whatever Lord Derby had said at Edinburgh, he 
past, threw his shield over Lord Derby at Birmingham, | had, at all events, “in other places alleged other reasons,” the 
and enabled the latter to appeal to his authority on Tuesday | cheers of the Conservatives at this ambiguous apology for 
in the House of Lords by the remark that seldom as he agreed | their Foreign Minster were at least as loud as the ironical 
with Mr. Bright’s opinions, he entirely accepted his view that | counter-cheers of the Liberals. Mr. Disraeli carried his 
the question as to the proper mode of dealing with fugitive slaves | party enthusiastically with him from the moment he 
was one “ not without difficulty.” Yet to all appearance, Lord | began to speak on foreign policy, and to vindicate the duty 
Derby must have thought it quite without difficulty, when he and right of the British nation to secure its influence in 
so calmly accepted the view of three Conservative lawyers | Europe and its free access to its Eastern Empire. He did 
that Her Majesty’s ships were bound to make themselves sub- | not choose to say, what, however, any ene must have inferred 
servient to the wishes of foreign slaveowners by tamely sur-| from his speech, that the political difficulties of Turkey, her 
rendering, on the first convenient opportunity, all fugitives | confession of bankruptcy, and the thickening of the plot against 
from the operation of an iniquitous law. It is quite clear, | her rude and inefficient government of her Christian provinces, 
from Lord Derby’s mode of dealing with the matter, that he | made it an urgent duty to secure for ourselves that influence 
regarded it as a purely technical question of law, with the | on the administration of the Canal for which we have hitherto 
policy of which no Englishman had anything at all to do ex- relied on the power of the Sultan and the good-will of the 
cept to defer to the law. That the matter had a bearing | Khedive,—agencies which may, perhaps, prove broken reeds 
on deep-rooted popular instincts simply did not strike him. | to lean upon before long. But he did say out openly enough 





He meant no harm, for he felt no anger at the notion that 
the commanders of British ships should execute the behests 
of foreign slave-owners, and it never occurred to him that 
anybody else would feel such anger. And if Lord Derby 
could feel thus,—Lord Derby who at least understands the 


that he regarded England as “a great Mediterranean Power,” 
that he thought the possession “ of a great chain of fortresses, 
extending almost from the Metropolis to India,” essential 
to the safety of our Indian Empire, and that to secure 
English influence over the Suez Canal is a most important 
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ary link in that chain. And as he said this, the 
oc ene as the Liberals would certainly not have cheered 
Lord Palmerston, had he made the same sort of announce- 
ment. The truth certainly is that the Liberal-Conservatives 
find a new cement for their party in appealing to the sense of 
national dignity and responsibility, though for the Conserva- 
tive-Liberals appeals of that kind were rather of the nature of 
solvents of the continuity between the centre and the left wing. 
Here, then, no doubt, the Liberal-Conservative Government of 
Mr, Disraeli has an advantage over the Conservative-Liberal 
Government of Lord Palmerston, though there are, as we have 
seen, set-offs on the other side of the account which were not 
less visible on Tuesday night than the special advantages. But 
on the whole, we may say that Mr. Disraeli, while he is suffer- 
ing from the looseness of his own control over his more Tory col- 
leagues, and from their complete inaccessibility to Liberal ideas, 
is using with great address the opportunities of the moment 
for speaking as the organ of the national sense of duty, the 
national honour, and the national dignity; and that if he goes 
on as he has begun, he will find this virtue able to cover a 
multitude of sins of commission and omission, and even of 
almost ostentatious feebleness,—like the appointment of the 
Commission on the international law of fugitive slaves,—and 
will leave a considerable name among the Prime Ministers of 
the United Kingdom. 





DOMESDAY BOOK. 
‘ee “Domesday Book” of England and Wales has at length 


appeared, and when its true character has been recognised, 
will create an unusual amount of social and perhaps political in- 
terest, Mr. Lambert,the Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
who undertook to prepare it, has performed his task, as he has 
performed so many others—notably the collection of Irish statis- 
tics for Mr. Gladstone, and the preparation of Health Bills for Mr. 
Disraeli—with admirable fidelity and skill. His preface has a 
curiously apologetic tone, and he suggests all manner of reasons 
for caution in judging his figures, but the only serious one is 
this,—that a landowner’s rental may, if he owns a town or 
much building land, be greatly in excess of his present income. 
Sir John Ramsden is set down, for instance, as if the rental of 
Huddersfield were his at present, whereas the enormous income 
assigned to him may not accrue before his grandson’s time. 
Sir Laurence Palk, also, is credited with a colossal income 
which it is specially noted is not as yet in his possession. 
Allowing always for this source of error, the book is a most 
interesting record, as well as a wonderful monument of labour. 
It isanominal roll of every man in England who possesses an acre of 
her soil, covering every grade of proprietorship, from the mighty 
Duke of Northumberland, who possesses in a single county 
181,000 acres of soil, yielding on an average nearly £1 an acre; 
or the Duke of Devonshire, with 83,000 acres in Derbyshire 
alone ; to the retired tradesman, who talks of the “grounds” 
of an acre and a half surrounding his Middlesex or Surrey 
villa, Every man who has a copy can tell at a glance how 
much land the neighbouring magnate, or his own rival in the 
county, or the new purchaser who has just called on him, pos- 
sesses of the soil, and what the amount of his rent-roll would 
be if it were unburdened, both stated with official accuracy 
and clearness. Indeed, we do not doubt that there are men to 
whom the clearness and the accuracy will be most unpleasantly 
obvious. There are scores of squires with scattered properties 
who have not been unwilling that their neighbours should think 
them much greater men than they are, and hundreds to whom 
repute has assigned many more than their measured acres, and 
both these classes will -find themselves taken down many pegs. 
Men familiar with county gossip will find whole lists of persons 
reputed considerable in their counties whose whole possessions 
do not cover 3,000 acres of poorly-rented soil, and discover, 
with a sort of dismay, that the squire “ taxed in three counties ” 
owns nothing but two small farms in those in which he does 
not reside. On the other hand, the territorial magnates usually, 
though not quite always, come out with more than they had 
obtained credit for—not always, for it is a remarkable fact | 
that only one or two men in England have a rent-roll of | 
more than £100,000 not derived from city property—and | 
some of the fortunes of country gentlemen like Sir T. D. 
Acland,—who is, we suspect from the roll, quite the first 
commoner among the owners of agricultural land,—Mr. 
Bassett, of Cornwall, and a few more, will create a momen- 
tary amazement which the objects of the feeling will not 
always approve. It is not so pleasant, particularly if your 


| officially photographed as Prince. The Times, with 
| humourous malice, recommends “Domesday Book” as a 
manual to secretaries of charities, and some of the landlords 
will, we suspect, for months to come, have their lives 
| made miserable by begging-letters; but the Zimes forgot the 
| first social importance of the book. Only think of the marry- 
/ing mothers! What is “Debrett” to them, compared to 
|“ Domesday Book,” with its record of every “ Eligible’s” 
exact estate and its ultimate gross yield? If Debrett or any 

other compiler of “ Peerages” could in a month issue a pretty 
edition of the book as it stands, but with notes giving each rich 
man’s possessions in each county, he would make more than 
any “peerage” ever yielded. There they lie in rows, the names 
and addresses of the solidly rich throughout England and 
Wales,—of the two thousand or so of men whose wealth is 
exempt from the chances of business, from the “taint of 
trade,” and in English opinion, from liability to sudden turns 
of fortune. It is the true “Libro d’Oro.” Whosoever’s name is 
there for an adequate acreage, though burdened with mort- 
gages and hampered with dowers and perplexed with rent- 
charges, is still in this society of ours a personage, still, as Mr. 
Disraeli puts it, is “Armine of Armine,” though Armine be as 
a source of wealth a minus quantity. 

Politically, the importance of the Book lies in a nutshell, 
It shows that landed property of some sort is possessed in this 
country by about a fourth of the population. Neither Mr. 
Bright nor Lord Derby is wholly in the wrong. Nearly a million 
of persons (972,836) in England and Wales outside London— 
the statistics of London have been suppressed, nominally to 
save labour, really, we fear, to avoid invidious comment—own 
a freehold, be it only a house, or a garden, or a patch of 
building, and every such owner is interested more or less in 
supporting the social system which protects his ownership. 
His * property,” small as it may be, is as important to the 
villa-owner or country shopkeeper as to the Peer. That 
number, equal to 5,000,000 souls, is an immense .con- 
servative force, and ought in all future discussions to be 
taken into consideration. On the other hand, the owners 
of land exceeding an acre—that is, beyond a mere house 
and little garden, or to put it differently, of land capable of 
tillage—are only 269,547, or, allowing five fo a family, 
about six per cent. of the whole population. That is a small 
proportion to be enlisted naturally on the property side, when 
the question is, say, the Law of Distraint; and as we go higher, 
the proportion becomes much smaller. We have compiled with 
great labour the following table, giving for each county the 
extreme number of persons who can be considered as political 
owners likely to affect others—that is, who own in free- 
hold more than 100 acres. We will not guarantee our 
readers against clerical errors, for the figures have been com- 
piled from 4,000 folio columns; but the table is, we believe, 
substantially accurate :— 


LANDOWNERS OVER 100 ACRES. 
ENGLAND, 




















rent-roll is no real guide to your spendable money, to be 








Bodford .... coo soo «co coo S860) Mommouth ... occ soo ooo $16 
ne merrier mrs © 
Bucks 4. se eee vee ee © 665) Northampton reer we | | f 
Cambridge 871} Northumberland... ... ... 671 
Chester ... 592) Nottingham ... 508 
Cornwall i «- 1,054) Oxford ... 610 
Cumberland ... +08 1,304 Rutland... 73 
Derby 670) Salop .. 879 
Devon .. 2,327| Somerset i -o» 1,892 
Dorset ... 518) Southampton... 948 
Durham... .. 605) Stafford... ° ee 742 
Essex ... 1,660) Suffolk ... ... 1,342 
Gloucester ove 1,036! Surrey ... 626 
Hereford 764| Sussex ... w+» 1,032 
Hertford 519) Warwick » S41 
Huntingdon ... ... 359| Westmoreland 518 
Kent ... 1,415| Wilts 779 
Lancaster .-. 1,200} Worcester os» wee 
Leicester 800} Yorkshire eee By 162 
Lincoln ... ee 2,062 

Middlesex 276 Total 37,719 

WALES. 

Anglesey 150 | Glamorgan ... 431 
Brecknock 414 | Merioneth 283 
Cardigan * 489 | Montgomery... 503 
Carmarthen ,.. 804 | Pembroke 486 
Carnarvon 213 | Radnor ... 24 
Denbigh... 444 | — 
Flint 209 | 4,750 


Total: England and Wales, 42,469. 


That is to say, less than 45,000 persons are “Jandowners” 
in the political sense,—in the sense in which the word has 
always been present to Mr. Bright’s mind, though, no doubt, 
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he has frequently appeared to go beyond it. With those 43,000 
persons remains, we may fairly say, the whole representation of 
the counties, Middlesex and perhaps nine others excepted; and 
of all boroughs in which property, as distinguished from 
ideas, habitually tells at elections. Moreover, this 43,000 is 
in practice influenced by a much smaller number, the great 
territorialists, who claim the right, usually conceded to them, 
to lead opinion in county districts. Upon this point we must 
reserve our remarks for next week, but we may say here that 
while scarcely any individual has the sort of position from 
property alone which demagogues sometimes attribute to him, 
the extent of land held by very few persons is very great indeed. 
No man in England can evict a county, or half a county, or 
such a proportion of a county, that he could fulfil the Duke of 
Neweastle’s threat, and return his footman. There are a few 
boroughs left—eight or nine, we think—in which the landlord 
is gud landlord absolute over a majority of electors, but no 
division of a county is in that position, the nearest approach to 
it being the case of the Duke of Northumberland, whose colossal 
property, besides being greater than that of any single man, is 
almost concentrated in the county which bears his name, a visible 
aggregation of power which accidentally or consciously has in 
most families been avoided. But it is still painfully evident 
that in most counties a few families are so largely endowed 


that they could veto any selection for Parliament, and so long | 


as their tenants obey them, agree, in ordinary, if not extra- 
ordinary times,on any Member. In Northumberland, to take a 


single instance, twenty-six gentlemen could prohibit anything | 


like absolutely free election. They own half the 1,220,000 
acres in the county :— 
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Name. ages. , 
Mr. S. J. Allgood 15,773 | Mrs, BGrd xs soe ose 15810 
W. Beaumont ... 14,279 |}C. W. Orde = ase ove =o-e §=618,522 
Sir E. Biackell... 15,354 | Mr. W. J. Pawson ... ... 10,919 
Farl of Carlisle coe eee «617,780 | Duke of Portland ... ... 10,822 | 
W. H. Charlton 19,7¢ sord Redesdale ioe. sas Wtene 


oe 


ove ) 
Sir H. Clavering ... ... 8- 
Mr. John Clayton ... .. 9%! 


ta 0 


9 |Sir M. W. Ridley ... ... 9696 
Mr. Adison Cresswell 15 Mr. J. Ridley ... ... ... 10,367 
Earl of Durham . 15,807|Mr.W.C. Selby ... ... 25,827 
Earl Grey... ... « «+» 17,599 |Sir J. Swinburne ... ... 28,057 
1 
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t 
to or 
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Sir J. Haggerston ... $285 | Earl of Tankerville,.. ... 28,930 
Captain J. Leyland... ... 17,644 /Sir W.C. Trevelyan... 21,342 
Mr. Hugh Lisle... ... 9,975 | 
Duke of Northumberland 181,616 | 575,924 





We are not quarrelling with that fact just now. We only 
register it as a fact, which Mr. Bright, or any one else who 
likes to set clerks to work for a month, can prove beyond the 
possibility of dispute. “* Domesday Book ” shows, as we believe, 
subject to calculations which we hope to obtain, that while 
nearly a million persons, ruling five million souls, are free- 
holders in England and Wales, and 227,000 persons, ruling 
one million, own more than a house and garden, less than 
13,000 persons possess 100 acres, and are the ultimate posses- 
sors of “the influence of property;” 
smaller number own a proportion of the soil which, under 
our social system, gives them a direct vetoing power. 


OUR POLICY IN THE EAST. 


VHE foreign policy of Great Britain may be drifting, as it | 


usually is, but it is drifting in a direction which, in our 
judgment, Liberals may cordially approve. We hold that, 


according to the settled principles of that party, they ought | 
to wish that Turkish rule in Europe should finally cease. | 


The conquering tribe known by the name of “ Turks,” 
though now composed of descendants of many nationalities, 
have shown themselves totally incapable of governing Euro- 
peans upon civilised principles, have wasted the great fund 
lent them to establish a sound Administration, and are now 
ruling the most valuable portion of Europe on a system fit 
only for the government of a pirate-ship. They take what 
they will of treasure, stores, and women, and slaughter down 
all who resist or protest. They are incapable of conceding 
religious equality in its most restricted sense—for instance, of 
allowing Christian evidence to weigh against Mohammedan— 
of enforcing ordinary civil justice, or of abstaining from taxa- 
tion so rapacious that it defeats its own end, and at the cost 
of ruined provinces leaves the Treasury unfilled. They 
plunder equally the subject and the foreign creditor, and with 
the booty accomplish nothing except the destruction of free- 
lom, security, and civilisation. The termination of their rule, 
either by insurrection or external attack, is a result to be as much 
lesired as the overthrow of Bourbon rule in Naples, and this 


vuntry is bound to desist from giving it further help. If the Turks 


O1T 
t|Mr.J.G. Riddell... 1.. 12,912 | 


while an immensely | 


| can maintain themselves by their own strength, be it s0; we 
can tolerate them, as we tolerate slaveholders in the interior of 
Brazil, or any other evils which it would cost too much both 
in life and in energy to terminate by force. But if they can. 
not maintain themselves, then the only duty of Great Britain 
is to see, to the extent of her power, that they are succeeded 
by a Government better for their subjects and for the world 
What that Government should be may be left undecided, 
though we confess we hold a strong opinion on the point. The 
best Government—that is, the one involving least disturbance 
of the world—would be a Christian Sultan, preferentially a 
Hapsburg, ruling from Bessarabia to Constantinople over a 
federation of small but thoroughly armed States, each with its 
own system of free municipal life, but without control of 
the Imperial policy which as yet Roumanians, Servians, 
Greeks, and the rest are not qualified to guide. That, 
however, like the claims of Austria, of Greece, or of the 
Servian nationality, may be left to the future, the single point 
of to-day being that Great Britain should no longer misuse 
her moral or material strength to save Turkish Pashas from 
the severest consequences of their own misrule. We are not 
to help any longer in perpetuating the slavery of twelve 
millions of white Christians. 

That, it seems to us, is the true central idea of our future 
policy in the East,—to be modified in action, no doubt, as cir- 
| cumstances arise, but not to be abandoned; and it is towards 
this that both the English parties, however immature their views 
or undecided their language, are now drifting. It is perfectly 
| clear, to begin with, that Lord Derby, however cautious his words, 

has determined not to support Turkish right to oppress by 
force of arms. He announces that almost in so many words, 
| when he states that if Turkey had rejected the Austrian Note 
| on our advice, we might have been bound to protect her, and 
therefore he advised her to accept a Note which binds the 
| Sultan to remedy the grievances of two provinces. His leader, 
Mr. Disraeli, is even more explicit, for he states that to advise 
the Sultan to reject the Note would have been “to sign [? seal] 
the fate of the Turkish Empire,” a consequence which could 
| not have followed if Mr. Disraeli had been prepared to support 
| Turkish “independence” by arms. If, however, we do not 
| defend Turkish right to oppress by arms, we do not defend her 
| at all, for it is certain that she will not be allowed, unless pro- 
tected by force, to continue oppressing. That is the whole meaning 
| and purport of Count Andrassy’s Note, which we have signed, 
| and which, therefore, we must allow our co-signataries to see 
‘obeyed. Turkey, says Lord Derby, in diplomatic or Parlia- 
mentary language, must cease to oppress, or must take the con- 
sequences, Great Britain only reserving full freedom to take 
care that the consequences are not injurious to herself or to 
the world. If that is not the meaning of the Ministerial 
policy, neither words nor acts have any meaning at all, and it 
is thus that they are understood in Europe. Lord Derby is 
quite right in saying as little as possible, and quite in accord- 
ance with etiquette in refusing to consider possibilities which 
| may be injurious to an ally, but if he has resolved to impede 
| any steps necessary to make the Austrian Note a reality, he has 
| stultified his Government. We donot believe he has done anything 
of the kind, and understand him to have abandoned the defence of 
Turkish “ independence” of European principles of right. He 
is free, no doubt, to uphold Turkey, if Turkey ceases to mis- 
rule; but if that is an impossibility, as we believe, he is pledged 
to let her reap what she has sown, so far as such reaping is 
consistent with the safety of Great Britain and the world. 

The Liberal party is not as yet so pledged. The leaders of 
that party, being in Opposition, are necessarily even more 
cautious than the Ministry, and are probably more divided, 
and we have as yet no clear utterances from any responsible 
Member of the Opposition Cabinet. Lord Granville, though 
making a verbal reservation as to the effect of Count Andrassy’s 
Note upon the Treaty of Paris—which Russia tore up and 
flung in our faces, while he was Foreign Minister—was, on the 
whole, favourable to the course taken by the Government, but 
he said nothing which, if the Opposition ultimately decided on 
defending Turkey, it would embarrass him to explain away. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, who, not being an aspirant for office, 
was less bound by diplomatic reserves, was more out- 
spoken, and his speech, we trust, will yet prove to be 
only the first expression of the awakened conscience of 
his party. He not only refused to fight for Turkish right 
to misrule, but held that we were bound to see that such 
misrule should cease. He, at all events, had gone into 
the Crimean war “upon conditions,” and those condi- 
tions were that the grievances of the Christian popula- 
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tions of Turkey should be redressed. They have not been 
redressed. It is quite possible that, owing to the absence 
in Turkey of a decent class of administrators, they cannot be 
redressed, but then the Turkish Empire must fall. ws This 

roposition, for my own part, I maintain, that if promises 
such as these, so solemnly given, have really failed in their ful- 
filment, it is not possible to go on with a mere repetition of 
romises. Europe, the Christian conscience, and the conscience 
of mankind will expect some other sort of security for the re- 
dress of great and dreadful grievances than mere words can 
afford ; and however desirous we may be to maintain the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Turkish Empire, that integrity 


and independence never can be effectually maintained unless | 
it can be proved to the world—and proved not by words, but 


by acts—that the Government of Turkey has the power to 
administer a fair measure of justice to all its subjects alike, 
whether Christian or Mohammedan.” 
lieve, the policy of the Liberal party, after a short delay, will 
be found to be accurately described. The responsible leaders 


may hesitate at such a change of front, the rank and file in | 


Parliament may dread the consequences of so novel a course of 
action, but the country will, we believe, instinctively recognise 
the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s words. Great Britain owes a 
debt in conscience to the Turkish Rayahs. 


In those words, we be- | 


The Crimean war 


ing circumstances. Such, in brief, are the conclusions of Herr 
von Wickede, and his details appear fully to bear out this con- 
demnatory estimate. It is not, indeed, for want of a certain 
sort of attention on the part of the Turkish War Office that 
things have come to this pass. On the contrary, ever since 
the epoch of the Crimean War, the Turkish Army has 
been subjected to remodellings of the most extensive and 
heterogeneous kind. First came the imitation of the French 
systems, and in obedience to the impulses of civilisation which 
the dwellers in Stamboul received from the prevailing powers 
at the Tuileries, what remained of the traditional and national 
organisation was abolished in favour of the pattern set by the 
French Regular horse and the French Regular infantry,—those 
pillars of the confidence of the Leboeufs and De Wimpfens. It 
is curious to observe that at the same time a certain mania for 
Orientalising had developed itself among the French models of 
these Turkish copyists, and Zouaves, and Spahis, and Turcos 
| were the boast, until * the Algerian spirit” became the ruin of 
the Second Empire. The Gallicising of the Ottoman forces 
did not prove much more satisfactory, and after Sadowa the 
modes de Paris were replaced by fashions from Berlin, not less 
ill-suited, says Herr von Wickede, to the habits, traditions, and 
| qualities of an Ottoman army. 

The last law on Turkish Army organisation was passed in 


produced great benefits to many races—to the Russian serfs, | the year 1869, and decreed the application of universal mili- 
whom it emancipated ; to the Italians, whom it freed ; to the | tary service, in the Prussian sense, to all Mohammedans in all 
Germans, whose petty tyrants it deprived of their great pro- | the provinces of the Ottoman Empire. According to this law, 
tector ; to all Conservatives, who were disabused of the idea | every Mohammedan was to serve for twenty years, four of 
that military tyranny implies military strength—but it produced | which were to be passed in the Regular Army, or Nizam; two 
only evil to the Christians of European Turkey. It is because | in the Idatyal, or First Reserve; six in the Second Reserve, 
we fought for Turkey that they are ground to the dust, their} or Redif; and eight in the Tyad, or “Landsturm,” as 
property seized, their women ravished, their bodies tortured at | the Germans say. These provisions have almost com- 
the discretion of a Mussulman caste. Englishmen, it may be,| pletely broken down. The practice of substitution is 
did not consciously fight against the Rayahs, but a nation may be general. The soldiery usually serve on as long as they are 
responsible for the unintended calamities it has inflicted ; and | able to serve, without reference to the legal limitations. The 
because the English fought for Turkey, the Rayahs have | well-to-do classes always manage to obtain exemptions ; and to 
endured twenty unnecessary years of suffering. The English in- | fill up the gaps in the ranks, recruited at best from the poorest 
tended nothing of the kind, but that has been the consequence of | classes, it is not uncommon, as in old times in England, to 
their acts, and it is one which gives the Rayahs a distinct claim | empty the gaols for the military service of the Padishah. It is 
on their protection. Let the people of this country but once | a noteworthy fact that the dispensation from military service 
see this, and the Turkish Government ceases to exist, for its | enjoyed by the Christian subjects of the Porte implies no ex- 
only support is the belief of the Christians that Constantinople | emption from being“ pressed ” for the navy. On the contrary, 
can, in the last resort, count on the British Fleet. That the | the Fleet is almost exclusively manned by sailors and gunners 
Rayahs have foreign allies may be true enough, as Lord Derby | of Greek nationality or origin, and Herr Wickede disposes of 
says, and we certainly hope is true, but what right does that give | the whole controversy about the willingness or unwillingness 
us to continue their oppression? All that we have a right to do is | of the Porte to trust its Christian subjects with arms by the 
to see that those allies do not make such an instrument of the | remark that it is the fear of desertion, and not of mutiny, 
Rayahs’ sufferings as to endanger, in their own interest, either | which inspires, or inspired, the Turkish authorities. It is not 
the freedom of the Christian populations or our own interests |so easy to run away from shipboard as from barracks, and 
in the Eastern world. We can fight Russia if she becomes | accordingly Christians are welcome to fight for the Crescent 
dangerous, or moderate Austrian pretensions if it should prove | on board ship. 

that Austria is not the fittest heir of the Turk, without sup-| It is hardly an exaggeration of the general sum of Herr 
porting a tyranny the further endurance of which has become | von Wickede’s description of the Regular Army of the Sultan, 
an opprobriam to Europe. Let the provincials do their work | to say that it is three-fourths a mob of the most patient, 
with or without Austrian help, till European Turkey is free of | brave, unmurmuring, untrained, ununiformed, unfed, un- 
the Turk. Then will be the time for this country to interfere, | oflicered “*men with muskets” in the world. What causes a 
to secure the most moderate and least oppressive arrangement | very wide opinion of a more favourable character is that 
that statesmen can devise. Europeans usually judge the Turkish Army by the troops of the 
metropolitan division. But these form the Imperial Guard, the 
very corps @élite of the Empire, the best trained, the best armed, 











A GERMAN CRITICISM OF THE TURKISH ARMY. 


HE Allgemeine Zeitung gives the leading place in its columns 

to a review, by the well-known military correspondent, 
Herr von Wickede, of the condition and training of the Turkish 
Army during recent years, and at the present moment. 


Herr 


the best uniformed, and best rationed, as well as the best officered, 
throughout the Sultan’s dominions, As forthe corps of Bulgaria, 
| Roumelia, Anatolia, and the other provinces, a glance at their 
' officer-body is enough to exhibit their utter unfitness to meet 
| the exigencies of modern warfare. The Turkish officers fall 





von Wickede claims for himself that in the course of his | under two heads, equally ignorant of their profession, but widely 


military journeyings through the greater part of Europe, he 


| different in other respects. The one includes the rude, un- 


has repeatedly visited the dominions of the Sultan, “ for the | trained, ordinary officers, hardly distinguishable in any way 


purpose of obtaining the most accurate knowledge of the actual 
state of the Turkish Army,” and he expects that both on this 
account, and by the observance of the strictest political 
impartiality, his remarks will have their weight in German 


circles. It must certainly be said that, so far as regards | 


the promise of impartiality, Herr von Wickede, in the 
midst of criticisms which, as our readers will perceive, 
are of the most unfavourable character, constantly pays the 
warmest tribute to the splendid natural qualities of the Turkish 
soldier. The Sultan might command a body of troops unsur- 
passed in the world, if only the raw material at his disposal 
were worked up to a condition of efficiency in conformity with 


the nature of the people and the exigencies of the military art. | 


As it is, however, at no former time were the military capa- , 
; 2 company ; and the reason is the universal habit of embezzle- 


cities of the Ottoman Empire at so low an ebb as under exist- 


| from their men ; the other the scions of favouritism, the dandies 
| of New Turkey, the most conceited, the most effeminate, and 
| the most worthless of their race. Better a thousand times the 
rough, untrained, but upright and courageous Turkish captains 
| and majors, who will thankfully accept a backshish or pourboire 
'of a few piastres, than the elegant, worn-out, unnerved 
|young men of good family, whom high protectors, omni- 
; potent in Turkey, raise to commands for which they 
Hack every element of information and capacity. Even 
in uniforms and arms there are the most serious defi- 
ciencies. | Herr Wickede has seen in Bosnia and Turkish 
Croatia battalions so destitute that the sentries, on being re- 
lieved, regularly left their shoes for their successors, and among 
whom a dozen serviceable rifles constituted the equipment of 
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ment and peculation, which reigns supreme, from the Pasha 
commanding the Aordii or Army Corps, to the captain who 
disposes of the furnishing of a company. At the same time, 
nothing can exceed the genuine military qualities of those 
thousands of soldiers in rags. Patient with the patience of 
fatalists, brave, patriotic, obedient, frugal, capable of 
enduring the most astonishing hardships, they form 
the stuff of an army which needs but generalship in 
its leaders, honesty in its paymasters, and a proper respect 
for the national genius, to be one of the best in the world. 
Inferior, perhaps, in the enterprising qualities requisite for a 
vigorous offensive, they are the most resolute and obstinate of 
combatants in defence. With keen sight and unusual powers 
for calculating distance, they only require practice to be an 
army of sharpshooters. Herr Wickede’s description of the 
tatterdemalions of Bosnia certainly coincides with the 
accounts of the Times’ correspondent, except that the 
latter is evidently of opinion that the destitution is the 
result of campaigning hardships and shortcomings, which 
Herr Wickede, on the contrary, states to be habitual 
in the provincial forces of the Sultan. If we exclude the 
[rregulars and Tributary troops, of which the Egyptian con- 
tingent is the most respectable, though the Abyssinians can 
apparently try its mettle, the Turkish Army does not exceed 
a nominal total of 120,000 men. It is furthermore to be 
noted that three of the seven divisions of the entire Army— 
namely, those of Syria, Irak, and Yemen—-are composed of 
Asiatics and Africans, there being a large proportion of 
Negroes. The same is to be said of the Khedive’s 
Army, among whom the Arabs are the best disciplined, 
and the Negroes the most formidable in a hand-to-hand 


encounter, 





THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILLS. 


\ E agree with Mr. Reed that the Government protests too 

much on behalf of the Shipowners. They are a very 
noble class of men, no doubt, but if it is thought necessary for 
every speaker to mention this fact whenever the subject of 
merchant shipping is under discussion, it would be convenient 
if it could be reduced into a formula, “ My very noble friend,” 
might be said of every shipowner in the House, just as “ My 
learned friend” is said of every barrister; or if this was 
thought an insufficient recognition of their merits, every 
shipowner might be authorised to add “V.N.” to his 
signature. In some such ways as these the loss of time 
which Mr. Reed objects to would be avoided. It would 
be a further benefit that certain seeming incongruities in the 
Ministerial speeches would be got rid of. At present they run 
somewhat in this way :—‘Shipowners are a very noble class of 
men, but some of them are suspected of sending unseaworthy 
ships to sea, because they have insured them at double their 
value and want to realise. Shipowners are a very noble class 
of men, but some of them are wholly careless of the lives of 
their seamen, so long as no pecuniary loss or personal incon- 
venience accrues to them from their being lost.’ General 
statements about the nobility of a class are chiefly use- 
ful when what is predicated of the class can be predi- 
cated of every member of it. When it is undeniable that 
there are exceptions, and that these exceptions must be dealt 
with by legislation, it is as well to leave the nobility of the 
class to take care of itself, and to confine the attention of Par- 
liament to the fact that there are some persons included in it 
who are by no means noble. 

If Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill answers its purpose, it will 
abolish one of the principal temptations to which the nobility 
of shipowners is suspected of having occasionally succumbed. 
Hitherto the law has been very much more merciful to ship- 
owners than to householders,—who, by the way, are also a very 
noble class of men. It has recognised that there is such an offence 
as arson, and that if householders were allowed to insure their 
houses against fire at fancy values, they might be led to burn 
them down, as a convenient means of putting money into their 
pockets. In the case of shipowners, the temptation is much 
more subtle, because if a man insures a ship at a fancy value, 
in the hope of realising the difference between it and the real 
yalue, he has not got, as the householder has, to put a match to 
it himself. The winds and the waves may be pretty well trusted 
to do all that is needful, and if they should be exceptionally negli- 
gent, the continued gains made bya ship which has been saved as 
by a miracle will go far to compensate the owner for the unex- 
pected shape the transaction has taken. Behind these gains there 
is always the comfortable background of a “valued ” policy, so 








that whether the ship sinks or swims the shi Sinan decneaee 
Under Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill, it is y trade —_ 
should not be all right, or, at all events, that he should be he 
more right in the event of the ship being lost that in the era 
of its being saved. Probably if this object is gained the ne 
of marine insurance will have been sufficiently nels “4 
Even men who are not very noble may be credited with 

- Per : a 
readiness to save life, if there is no more to be made b 
destroying it than by saving it. The way the tem rn 
tion of a “valued” policy seizes a shipowner is Pe 
this :—He has a ship which he knows to be old and in hal 
repair. Putting the question of insurance aside, he would 
have to go into the question of her seaworthiness; and when 
this had been done, she would perhaps turn out to be 80 
rotten, that on an insurance equivalent to her real value there 
would be very little to be recovered in case she was lost, while 
even that little might not be gained without a law-suit, A 
“valued” policy removes all these inconvenient possibilities, Twica 
the ship’s value to be recovered from the Underwriters without 
legal proceedings! Is not that something like an inducement to 
send a rotten ship to sea without a too curious inquiry ag to 
the state of her timbers? Unfortunately, the excellence of the 
means provided by Sir Stafford Northcote is not so clear ag 
the excellence of his end. Over-valuation in an insurance case 
is to be detected by a process bearing some likeness to the de. 
tection of collusion in a divorce case. The Court is to play 
the part of the Queen’s Proctor, and if it suspects that the 
valuation is “ unreasonably in excess of the real value of the 
subject-matter of insurance,” it may direct an inquiry before 
referees, and “the insured shall not be entitled to recover in the 
action more than the value as ascertained by the referees.” The 
weak point in this provision is that it only takes effect in the 
event of an action arising out of a valued policy, and asa main 
object of valued policies is the avoidance of litigation, it is im- 
portant to know what per-centage of valued policies are con- 
tested by the Underwriters. If it turns out that only a very 
small per-centage of them ever come before the Courts, will 
not the value of Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill be reduced in 
proportion ? 

Sir Charles Adderley’s Bill seems to have been designed to 
show that he is never cooler than when he seems to be most 
frightened. It was supposed last Session that the Government, 
finding themselves forced to pass something within a day or 
two of declaring that nothing need be passed, had caught at two 
or three stringent provisions, and made them up into a Bill, 
under the consoling conviction that it was only to be applicable 
fora year. Sir Charles Adderley now announces that all the 
clauses which were temporarily passed in the Act of last year 
are to be made permanent. What everybody thought to be 
panic turns out to have been policy, and we are almost led to 
believe that what looked like irresolution and change of pur- 
pose last Session was only the unfathomable depth of Minis- 
terial acuteness. Of course it is conceivable that Sir Charles 
Adderley may, by some happy inspiration, have divined, amid 
the exciting scenes in which the Session closed, the precise re- 
gulations which the reflection of the Recess showed to be needed. 
But at first sight, this extraordinary resemblance to the tem- 
porary measure of last year is not a very great recommendation 
of the permanent measure of this year. We should have been 
more disposed to give the Bill credit for dealing satisfactorily 
with the complicated subject to which it relates, if its author's 
second thoughts had not so entirely coincided with his first. 
The great merit of the Bill, according to Sir Charles Adderley, 
is that it preserves the responsibility of the shipowner. If he 
sends a ship to sea in an unseaworthy state, he is liable to 
punishment. This would be a more imposing provision, 
if it stood alone. There is always something to be 
said for a law which aims singly at deterring men 
from committing crimes, by punishing them when they 
are detected in committing them. Given that the chances 
of detection are sufficiently numerous, and the penalties fol- 
lowing upon detection sufficiently heavy, such a law will 
probably be all the more effective from its very simplicity. 
But Sir Charles Adderley does not really rely on his own expe- 
dient. The Board of Trade are to have power to detain any 
ship upon representation made that it is unseaworthy, or with- 
out such representation, if they have reason to think that it 1s 
unseaworthy. Where is the responsibility of the shipowner 
here? He knows that he will be liable to punishment if he 
sends an unseaworthy ship to sea, and if his responsibility 
means anything, it ought to mean that with this prospect 
before him, he is satisfied that the condition of the ship 
is such as to bear him harmless in the event of @ 
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trial. Why is not Sir Charles Adderley content? We 
suspect that if he were perfectly candid, he would say, 
“ Because many ships would go to sea under this provision 
of whose unseaworthiness, in the event of their being lost with all 
hands, there would be no proper proof ; and to keep these ships 
at home, I have taken power for the Board of Trade to stop 
suspected ships.” In other words, Sir Charles Adderley does 
not believe that it is safe to leave everything to the responsibility 
of theshipowner. But as soon as this is conceded, the “ principle” 
of the Bill goes by the board, and for the really important 
part of its working we must look to the clauses framed on a 

rinciple which we are expressly told is not the principle of the 

ill. As regards all suspected ships, the owner’s responsibility 
js assumed by the Board of Trade, or by the tribunal which 
reviews the decisions of the Board of Trade. The ship is 
detained, surveyed, and ordered to be repaired, and all this is 
done without regard to that sacred responsibility of the ship- 
owner of which so much is made in Parliament and elsewhere. 
We entirely agree with Sir Charles Adderley that something 
is needed to supplement the responsibility of the shipowner, 
and if the provisions introduced for the purpose were 
thoroughly satisfactory, we should not quarrel with the 
inconsistency which tacks them on to a Bill which is 
professedly based on the possibility of altogether dispensing 
with them. But the a priori improbability of provisions ori- 
ginally framed to meet a political exigency, at the very end of 
the Session, deserving anything more than the temporary life 
which was supposed to be all that they would enjoy, is very 
great indeed. Possibly further discussion may disclose merits 
which the Bill does not seem to possess, but at present we are 
disposed to describe it as a Bill to make an unreal responsibility 
effective, by subjecting it to an uncertain restriction. 





THE PAPERS ON THE SUEZ CANAL. 


papers on the Suez Canal presented to Parliament on 
Tuesday will not help the Government much in the 
coming debate. Indeed, we should not wonder if they fur- 
nished arguments for an acrimonious assault. There is a link 
wanting in them, which may, no doubt, be supplied in the 
Houses, tongue-tied though the Ministry will be, but the 
absence of which in the papers makes the Government case 
seem weak. The correspondence begins on November 15, 
1875. Some one appears to have warned the Foreign Office 
that the Khedive was about to sell his Shares in the Suez 
Canal to a Company of French capitalists, and Lord Derby— 
who had been greatly struck by the danger of the Canal in 
1874, when the Khedive was obliged to threaten the 
Company with a military seizure of their works, and to place 
10,000 soldiers under arms to prevent the stoppage of the 
water-way—requested the British Agent and Consul-General at 
Cairo, Major-General Stanton, to inquire into the facts. General 
Stanton replied on the 18th November that the Khedive was 
in pressing need of £4,000,000, that he intended to pawn 
his Shares for that sum to the French capitalists, and that the 
Egyptian Minister of State apprehended the Shares would 


and the administration of the Canal were the action of the 
Viceroy in the first place, and secondly, that of the Porte, as 
the Suzerain Power. Under present circumstances, it was im- 
possible to foresee how far, in the future, the control of the 
Porte could be counted upon as efficacious. That of the 
Viceroy, therefore, became all the more important. The 
Khedive, in parting with the Shares which he now possessed in 
the Suez-Canal Company, would, in my opinion, surrender an 
important means of influencing the measures taken by the 
Company and its staff, and as such we could not look 
upon such a transaction with indifference. We should cer- 
tainly be opposed to these Shares falling into the hands 
of another French Company, so as to make the pro- 
perty in the Canal more French than it already was.” 
And he said to the Marquis d’Harcourt, on November 27 :— 
“That Her Majesty’s Government had no wish that the 
Khedive should sell his Shares in the Canal, neither was there 
on their part the slightest desire to alter the status quo in re- 
gard to this undertaking ; but, on the other hand, they had 
no power to prevent his selling, and as he had decided on so 
doing, they took the only effectual steps at their disposal to 
prevent the possibility of the Shares falling into hands whose 
possession of them might not be favourable to the interests of 
this country.” 

Nothing, so far, could be more clear, but there is a postseript 
to be added to that story from the second part of the narrative. 
It appears that the Khedive, in parting with his Shares, either 
to French capitalists or to the British Government, did not part 
with his interest in the Canal or his influence over the 
Company, for on December 6th we find Lord Derby informing 
the Khedive, in a tone of the most grave and determined menace, 
that he must not divest himself in any manner of his contro] 
over the Canal. The Khedive, whose necessities were great, 
and whose appetite for cash was only stimulated by the sale of 
the Shares, wanted to put his rent-charge of 15 per cent. on 
the net profits of the Canal up to a sort of aaction, with 
France and England for the bidders. The British Foreign 
Secretary declined to enter into that competition, and instructed 
General Stanton to tell the Khedive that he might sell his 15 
per cent. if he liked, but added these extremely serious words : 
— You will, moreover, explain that her Majesty’s Government 
would regard as a violation of the Firman of the Porte, and 
as inconsistent with the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, any 
act of the Khedive dispossessing himself in any manner 
of the control over the Suez Canal, which has been se- 
cured to his Highness by the Company’s concessions and 
statutes, and which has been confirmed by the Porte.” 
The rights of the Khedive over the Canal, therefore, which at 
first were said to be dependent upon his ownership of the Shares, 
were immediately after independent of that ownership, for they 
existed intact after the Shares had been transferred to the 
British Government. They were, in fact, either sovereign 
rights, or rights delegated by the Sultan’s original Firman 
sanctioning the Canal, and independent of any commercial 
transactions whatever. So far as these papers show, these 
rights would have survived a sale of the Shares to the French 





never be redeemed. This was equivalent to saying that the 
Shares would be sold to the French, and Lord Derby on the 
20th November informed M. Gavard, of the French Embassy, 
that such an arrangement would be most distasteful to the 
British Government; that the British interest in the Canal 
was four times that of the rest of the world; that the 
only means this nation possessed of checking the Canal ad- 
ministration was by acting on the Khedive; and that if the 
latter sold his Shares, his power of interference would be dimin- 
ished to an extent which the British Government could not 
regard with indifference. This menace—for such it really was— 
did not stop the French capitalists; but the British Govern- 
ment had by this time made up its mind, the Khedive 
was induced to sell his Shares, and on 25th November 
the transaction was concluded, Messrs. Rothschild find- 
ing the money, and standing the risk of Parliament 
repudiating the transaction, for a commission of £100,000. 
The purchase, therefore, on the face of the first portion of the 
narrative, was intended to prevent the Khedive from parting 
with that authoritative influence over the Suez-Canal Company 
which he derived, in part at least, from his ownership of the 
Shares, and to resist the transfer of that influence to hands less 
amenable to British pressure. Lord Derby explained this most 
frankly to M. Gavard before the sale, and to the Marquis 
d'Harcourt, the French Ambassador, after it. He used to M. 
Gavard these noteworthy expressions :—“ The two checks 


capitalists, and British pressure might have been applied to 
the Khedive, and effectively applied, without any purchase at 
all. It was so applied when the Khedive owned no shares. 
On the face, therefore, of the papers, which are very short and 
free from complication, those who oppose the purchase as a 
needless and costly precaution for the safety or neutrality of 
the Canal have a nearly unanswerable case. The Khedive’s 
rights were territorial, and independent of the Shares. 

Fortunately for the Government, which otherwise would 
have to rely exclusively on its majority, the missing link in 
the argument can easily be supplied. It is quite true that the 
Khedive possesses rights over the Canal which are independent 
of his position as shareholder, and derived either from his 
sovereignty or the special powers delegated by his Suzerain, but 
it is also true that Lord Derby was right in his judgment, and 
that in parting with his property to French capitalists the 
Khedive would have parted with his powers. The sovereign 
rights were useless without the property, because without the 
property the Khedive dare not use the sovereignty. He could 
not as mere Sovereign occupy the offices, arrest the agents, 
and forbid the orders of an official French Company. The cry 
of violence would instantly have been raised, the interference 
would have been termed “ confiscation,” all France would have 
been in a fury of wounded national feeling, and the French 
squadron would have appeared off Alexandria. It was only as 
owner of half the Shares or of the reversionary right to the 





which we could bring most directly to bear upon M. de Lesseps 


* 


Canal that the Khedive possessed the moral strength to ex- 
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ercise his full sovereign rights, secure, from his large stake in 
the concern, that the cry of confiscation could not be raised. 
He had, even in Frenchmen’s eyes, a right to look after his 
own property, and decide on the course most expedient 
for its protection. Lord Derby could not tell the 
Marquis d’Harcourt that the Shares were the guarantee 
of the Khedive’s moral freedom from the pressure of the 
French Company, but he clearly recognised the fact, and so 
did M. Gavard, when he tried to ask whether England would 
object to the Shares being held exclusively in France. She did 


object, through Lord Derby, not because the Khedive would, | 
lacking the Shares, lose his territorial rights, but because, lack- | 


ing the Shares, he would not dare to exercise the sovereignty. 
He would seem to be forcibly oppressing a French Company of 
almost national importance. It was most important, therefore, 
to prevent the sale of these Shares to French capitalists ; 


and as the Khedive was compelled to sell to some one, | 


and could not be prevented from selling, the British Govern- 
ment became the purchaser, Its withdrawal of the Shares from 
the Khedive does not impair his moral right of action, because 
when pressed by Great Britain to control the Canal Company, 
he can plead that he is pressed by the largest proprietor, and 
cannot therefore be either held to be oppressive or intent on 


confiscation; while the British Government, though it does | 


not with his Shares acquire his territorial sovereignty over the 
Canal, does acquire his moral right to interfere for the protec- 
tion of its own interests. If it insists on the experiment of 
low fares, or the necessity of doubling the width of channel, it 
cannot be accused by the world of unjust indifference to other 
people’s property. Mankind have a broad sense of justice in 
such matters, and do not suspect even Governments of desiring 
to injure their own dividends. 

We write thus, of course, upon the supposition that these 
papers are to be discussed by men who, whether in attack or 
defence, will carefully avoid general policy, and treat the pur- 
chase simply as a measure for the security of Eastern trade. 
That is not our view of the purchase, nor do we believe it to 
be that of the Government, except in its most ceremonial and 
diplomatic utterances ; but even from that point of view, the 
purchase can easily be shown to have been necessary. That 
it is not so shown in these papers is true, but then the very 
essence of the matter, regarded as a commercial transaction, 
has from these papers been most carefully and necessarily 
excluded. 


THE QUEEN’S NEW TITLE. 
a Her Majesty has been well advised to assume a new 


title which may announce at once the legal supremacy of 
her government in India, and the increased official dignity which 


she feels to arise from so vast a trust, may be taken for granted, | 


and will not, we fancy, be seriously disputed. ‘The change ought 
to have been made when the East India Company was abolished 


|}are, no doubt, accustomed to call the Emperor of Deni 
| Padishah-i-Hind ; and if the Queen could be styled “ Emperor * 
| as Maria Theresa was in Hungary styled “King,” without 
| reference to sex, ‘‘ Padishah ” would be a title sanctioned by long 
| usage. jut what is the possible feminine form of “ Padishah” 
| Which would not be slightly ridiculous? No female Padishah 
| has eyer reigned, either in theory or fact, on the throne of Delhi: 
_ there is no honorific word implying the sex as well as the dignity, 
and although no doubt a feminine form may be found or invented. 
and so made current, it will at first be as bizarre as would be the 
word ** Popess,” and may never obtain popular circulation, More. 
}over, ‘* Padishah,” or ‘ Shah-i-Shah,” or any equivalent word, 
| must be Persian and Mussulman in origin, and as foreign to the 

majority of people as “ Kaiser” or ** Kurfiirst ” would have been if 
adopted by George 1. on his accession to the British Throne, 
There is no word for the Imperial dignity in any language derived 
| from the Sanskrit—though we believe there is a carefully com. 
| pounded expression—and no possibility of translating ‘Empress 
| of India,” except by a most barbarous bilingual. What are we to 
say for “India,” to begin with ? There is the Persian word “ Hind,” 
as there is the English word ‘“ India;” but what word is there in 
| any native language, except the compound and never explained 
Sanskrit term, ‘‘ Bharata Varsya,” ‘land of Bharut?” If we must 
| be foreign, why should not we be foreign and separate, and call] 

Queen Victoria, on her coins and in all her proclamations, whether 
| in the English or the native languages, ‘‘ Queen” of India? The 
| word ‘‘ Queen ” untranslated would be solitary, would be dignified, 








-| would soon be universal, and is already the favourite word of the 


| higher-class natives. That the title does not imply supremacy 
over subject kings is no objection. The native Princes of India 
are Princes, not Kings. Not one of them is now called “ King” 
in any document, nor is any one now properly addressed as 
‘* Your Majesty.” The King of Oude, like the Emperor of Delhi, 
demanded and obtained that title, but both have passed away from 
the political scene. Had there been no Kings in Germany, the 
| head of the German Confederation might well have been called, 
| as he himself once wished to be, ‘* King of the Germans,” 
|instead of sharing with the Emperor of Austria, and possibly 
with a future Napoleon, the title ‘ Csesar,” which, histori- 
cally speaking, ought to be the loneliest of all. The word 
“King ” or ‘* Queen,” untranslated, would in India be as separate, 
as suggestive of solitary pre-eminence, as it is possible for word 
to be, and no more foreign than any word it is possible to 
adopt. If the Government had the courage to employ the 
title as a whole, and call Her Majesty ‘‘ Queen of India,” leaving 
‘‘ India,” like ‘* Queen,” untranslated, they would confer on the 
people the further benefit of a word which they want, which they 
can pronounce, and which would convey the precise idea intended. 
‘‘ The Queen ” is the lady who reigns alone over the peninsula, 
from the Himalayas to the sea, and ‘‘ India” is the dominion 
| over which she reigns. 

Of course, the title ‘‘ Empress” would not be used at home 








as a governing body, and the administration ordered by statute | jn any official way, for it would be bitterly disliked. Any change 
to be carried on in the Queen’s name, ‘The Queen of Great! in the habitual title of the Sovereign would be mischievous, for 
sritain and Ireland was, no doubt, Queen also of India; but the | titles, to be venerated, need the support either of an idea, as in 


fact was not apparent on the face of the coinage or in public pro- 
clamations, and India is rather too important to be classed among 
the endless ‘‘ dependencies” of the United Kingdom. It was 
expedient, as the Great Mogul had fallen, to take up his tradi- 
tionary position as supreme ruler of India, Padishah-i-Hind, the 


Sovereign entitled to control all other quasi-sovereign persons, and | 
so far as was possible through a ceremonial change, to assert for the | 


Sovereign a direct and special relation to the immense peninsula. 
The expediency was increased by the fact that there is no word in 


’ in solitary or excep- 


the native tongues equivalent to ‘ (Queen,’ 
? 


tional dignity, the usual equivalent of the word, ‘ Ranee’ 
‘* Maharanee,” being applied to the wives of mere nobles, and 
being, moreover, by usage a Hindoo, as distinguished from a 


Mussulman title. No Mussulman ruler can be Rajah, nor can the | 
consort of such a ruler, or the ruler herself, if female, be de- 
| 


signated ‘* Maharanee.” Her title would be ‘* Begum,”—a word 


which has been deteriorated by modern usage till it means any- 


thing rather than the supreme head of the State, while it is so 
specially Mussulman as to be entirely unsuited to a Queen who 
intends to be impartial among the faiths. 

It is quite as well that the Sovereign who governs India, 
although reigning over other lands also, should recognise the 


importance of her possession by bearing a title derived from India, , 


but we are not quite sure that ‘‘ Empress” or ‘‘ Emperor” is the 


best title with which to satisfy the need. The people of India, who 
for six hundred years had used Persian as the official language, 


or | 


‘the case of the Kaisership of Germany, or of history, and in 
England the idea is wanting, and history tells the other way. 
| The Queen of Great Britain is not first among a group of 
| subordinate Sovereigns or quasi-Sovereigns, but first and last 
too, without a person around her who is not a subject, as 
lonely and unapproachable in theoretic rank as the State of 
which she is the representative. The realm is not a federation 
or a confederation, but a single State, under a single monarch, 
with a title which, from the days of Alfred, a thousand years ago, 
has never been changed,—a title which is absolutely native and 
unique. There is a “ Basileus” of Greece, and a ‘“ Konig” of 
| Bavaria, and a “ Roi” of the Belgians, and a ‘“‘ Rey” of Spain, 
and a “ Re” of Italy, but the monosyllable ‘‘ King ” stands alone, 
and has become as purely English as if it had never been im- 
| ported, like our own race also, from the German forests. No 
change is possible in this country, even if the word ‘“‘ Emperor ’ 
did not convey to English ears something of the personal and 
military sway which no doubt, if the world were governed by 
historic etiquettes, ought to attach itself to the title ; but it will 
be very difficult to keep the superior title out of sight, or out of 
the mouths of foolish adulators. It will require a good deal of 
social snubbing to keep down silly people, who will be talking of 
‘‘the Empress-Queen,” as in a few noble families they talk of 
ladies who, bearing one title by one right, say, by marriage, 
and another by another right, say, by descent, are called by 
iboth at once. There is a usage creeping into society of speak- 
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ing of | stress on this as she has done, and then merge this feature of 
is very “ brummagem,” and very unlike true aristocratic a form, Gwendolen’s character in conventional traits. We do not know 
and if applied to Royalty would make the supreme dignity seem | a case in which xeorge Eliot has carefully drawn a feminine 
ridiculous or tinselly. The first among Englishmen is “ the | character without an emphasis, without a stress, without a certain 
King,” neither more nor less, and half the charm of the title, | concentrativeness of manner which make it impossible to miss 
which arises partly from habit and partly from historic recollec- her purpose, or to doubt that that purpose is part and 
tions would be gone, if he were called, even occasionally, | parcel of her sketch. She has, of course, made many clever 
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the Duchess-Countess, or the Countess-Baroness, which 


” 





«Emperor King,” or still worse, ‘“ King-Emperor.” Every | 
one can speak of the Kingship, but the Emperor-Kingship it 
would take a German to discuss. In English ears the Duke | 
of Marlborough might as well call himself the Duke-Fiirst of 
Marlborough, because he is Prince of Mindelheim. 





in thousands, would be sure—not unnaturally or improperly 
—to affect the composite designation, which places India in 
the forefront of the Empire, and their example would spread. 
The new title, if used in England at all, would have 
something theatrical and tinselly about it, of which the word 
“King” or ‘ Queen” is curiously devoid, and it would, 
as we have said, be very difficult to avoid its occasional use, 
more especially when ‘‘ Emperor,” ‘‘ Emperor,” came back with 
the wearisome iteration of Mrs. Browning’s poem in every tele- 
gram and despatch from India, It is the word “ Emperor,” be 
it remembered, and not ‘‘ Empress,” of which we have to think. 
A Queen is an accidental exception—more’s the pity—in our 
English dynasty. The Queen is so liked, that the notion of 
giving her a great new title, as a sort of present or visible cer- 
tificate of merit, pleases a good many people, who, all the same, 
will be much annoyed when they find that they and their children 
will have possibly for ages to talk occasionally of the Emperor- 
King or King-Emperor. The word ‘ King” is big enough and 
separate enough for use, and the addition of the style “ King of 
India” honorific enough of our fellow-subjects in the East. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S HEROINES. 

HETHER Gwendolen Harleth be the leading character in 
George Eliot’s new story or not,—rumour says that the 

first section is misleading in this respect, and that we shall find the 
young lady to whose self-will and selfishness so elaborate a study 
is devoted in the first section, a minor character on the whole,— | 
this seems to us certain, that if she be not meant to play a consider- 
able part in the story, and to reap somewhat liberally the seed 
sown in early self-indulgence, there has been some little mistake 
made in making so careful a study of the character in germ. 
For clearly as yet it is in germ, and clearly, too, if it fades 
away into a character of ordinary selfishness, it will not be in 
keeping with the delineation already given. All her most brilliant 
studies of female character display, like her writings in general, 
acertain definiteness of bent, in which one characteristic is upper- 
most, and is painted with a distinctness of outline and clearness | 
of touch which make the character containing it memorable. She 
is very fond of dwelling on the deep conventional vein in women, 
and has sometimes even made it attractive, though much oftener the 
reverse. In her last story there were two such characters, Celia 
and Rosamond, and though the latter was by far the deeper study 
of the two, and presented a picture of conventional sweetness, 
prettiness, selfishness, and superficiality, such as it will not be easy 


The | 
Indians, who now come in dozens, and will one day come | 


sketches of witty or humorous women like Mrs. Poyser, or 
Mrs. Cadwallader, and in her degree, too, Nancy Lammeter, 
already referred to ; but the lightness of touch here applies rather 
to their sayings than to the portraiture of their characters, and if 
we were asked what Mrs. Cadwallader or Mrs. Poyser would be in 
themselves, if the mother-wit which is the principal feature in 
them could be conceived as dormant for a time, we doubt if any 
reader, however careful, could form a very distinct impression. 
So far as their liveliness or sagacity goes, it is a voice which 
somewhat conceals the real bent of the mind within. You see 
that in their case George Eliot was not giving us a lightly-touched 
character,—indeed, she has little interest in women, unless she has 
enough interest either to sympathise with or dislike them,—butrather 
diversifying her story by their vivacious sayings. We may take 
it almost as a general rule, that when George Eliot paints a woman's 
character at all, she herself regards it with some very strongly 
marked feeling, and cannot, therefore, paint it with a Bght hand. 
The sketch of Celia is, perhaps, the nearest thing to the display 
of a light hand in her female characters, but she cannot at all 
conceal her profound though kindly contempt for Celia, and 
she brings it out here and there so as to produce on the 
reader something like the effect of a dissonance. Hence it 
seems to us that if Gwendolen Harleth is not going to be a very 
carefully elaborated study, she will be a flaw in the art of the 
story. ‘There is too much purpose and point displayed already in 
the initial sketch of her to render it possible, with any true regard 
to art, to shade the character off into a new type of purely con- 
ventional selfishness. The stress laid on her self-will and im- 
periousness has already gone too far to admit of these qualities 
being confined within the limits which social convention imposes. 
George Eliot has indeed studied these limits carefully, and well 
knows how powerful they are. But she has as carefully prepared 
us in this character for a selfishness which should pass the limits 
of the conventional, and hurry on into flagrant evil, or even 
crime. 

It is quite true, we suppose, that many of the women of this 
great novelist will be the delights of English literature as long as 
the language endures. ‘The spiritual beauty of Dinah, the childish 
and almost involuntary selfishness and love of ease which give a 
strange pathos to the tragic fate of Hetty, the vague ardour of 
Dorothea, the thin amiability, but thorough unlovableness, of 
Rosamond, all these, and many other feminine paintings by the 
same hand, will be historic pictures in our literature, if human 
foresight be worth anything, at least as long as Sir Walter 
Scott’s studies of James, and Baby Charles, and Elizabeth, and 
Mary Stuart and Leicester are regarded as historic pictures in 
this land. But George Eliot’s heroines are certainly never 
likely to be remarkable for airiness of touch. It is not Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, but rather Vandyk, or even Rembrandt, 
among the portrait painters whom she resembles. She is always 
in earnest about her women, and makes the reader in carnest 





to find a companion for in the whole range of English literature, 
Celia’s character was, at least, equally definitely drawn in its 


more amiable and natural conventionalism, and in proportion to | and not a few of Miss Austen’s. 


too,—you cannot pass her characters by with mere amuse- 
ment, as you can many of Shakespeare’s and some of Scott's, 
There is the Puritan intensity 











the care and space given to it, the trait of conventionalism was | of feeling, the Miltonic weight of thought, in all George Eliot's 
quite equally prominent. Again, in the admirable sketch of Nancy | drawings of women. If they are superficial in character and 
Lammeter,—the heroine, if there be a heroine, in ‘‘ Silas Marner,”— | fecling, the superficiality is insisted on as a sort of crime. If they 
George Eliot has given us the same vein of character, though | are not superficial, the depth is brought out with an energy that 
there in connection with it a depth of inherited traditional prepos- | is sometimes almost painful. We have the same kind of exalta- 
session and a warmth of womanly disinterestedness, which make it | tion of tone which Milton so dearly loved in most of George 
loveable, instead of even faintly unpleasing. On the other hand, | Eliot’s poems; indeed, these poems have a distinctly Miltonic 
in Romola, in Maggie of ** The Mill on the Floss,” and in the Doro- | weight both of didactic feeling and of the rhythm which 
thea of ‘* Middlemarch,” she has made a study of women the| comes of it. In ‘ Armgart,” for example, there is all the 
current of whose nature runs against this conventionalism, and} Miltonic tone of feeling applied, in rhythm often almost as 
whose life is in some degree a war with it, cither in the moral or Miltonic, to measure the standard of a woman’s ambition 
the intellectual region; and here, again, the depth and in-| and devotion, Thus her world of women, at all events, is a 
tensity of the purpose which was in the author's mind are equally | world of larger stature than the average world we know ; indeed, 

she can hardly sketch the shadows and phantoms by which so 


conspicuous. But if Gwendolen Harleth is meant to succumb to | 
much of the real world is peopled, without impatience and scorn, 
She cannot laugh at the world—of women at least—as other 


the conventional limits imposed on selfishness by social influence, 
George Eliot has certainly struck a wrong note at starting. The | 
idea of the character is indeed intellectual ambition without | writers equally great can. Where is there such a picture as 
originality, but it is moral self-will of a sort which must end in| Miss Austen’s of Lydia Bennet in “Pride and Prejudice,” 
transgressing conventional limits as the pressure of life increases.| or Mrs. Elton in “Emma,” or even Emma herself, or Miss 
It would be quite contrary to George Eliot’s manner to lay so much | Crawford in “ Mansfield Park ;” or even such pictures as Sir 
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Walter Scott’s Di Vernon and Catharine Seyton? With men, 
it is true, George Eliot can deal somewhat more lightly. Mr. 
Brooke, for instance, and Mr. Cadwallader in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” 
and the admirable parish clerk, Mr. Macey, in ‘‘ Silas Marner,” and 
the rector and his son in the new tale of ‘ Daniel Deronda,” 
are touched off with comparative lightness of manner. Our 
author probably indulges more neutrality of feeling in relation 
to men than she does in relation to women. She does not 
regard them as beings whose duty it is to be very much in 
earnest, and who are almost contemptible or wicked if they are 
otherwise. And yet she handles even men more gravely than most 
novelists, She has more of the stress and assiduity of Richard- 
son than of the ease of Fielding in her drawing. Nevertheless, 
there are many of her male creations—Fred Vincy, in ‘‘ Middle- 
march,” is an excellent example—who have really but little earnest- 
ness in them, and yet who are not so consciously weighed in the 
balance and found wanting as the women in the same condition. 
There is something of the large and grave statuesque style in all 
George Eliot’s studies of women. She cannot bear to treat them 
with indifference, If they are not what she approves, she makes 
it painfully, emphatically evident. If they are, she dwells upon 
their earnestness and aspiration with an almost Puritanic moral 
intensity, which shows how eagerly she muses on her ideal of 
woman’s life, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR CHESS. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you allow me, before the present interesting corre- 
spondence is closed, to add a few remarks on the subject of chess- 
playing ? 

Your article of January 8 goes to show that the chief faculty 
which makes a really good chess-player is a power of readily 
grasping ‘‘space-relations.” ‘A, H.” expresses this capacity by 
the phrase, ** picturing-faculty,” which seems to be the same thing 
in different words. ‘Taking, then, the meaning of the two ex- 
pressions as identical, I venture to suggest that your very ingeni- 
ous theory may receive a certain corroboration from my own 
experience. I have often noticed that skill in drawing is found 
in the same persons side by side with skill in chess. Of course 
this combination may have been accidental in those instances in 
which I observed it, and I should be glad to find my position— 
that a good chess-player is commonly a good draughtsman—con- 
firmed by the larger experience of some of your readers. 

I fear that the “wider question, whether really great chess- 
players have ever been remarkable for anything else, must be 
answered negatively. A friend, however, reminds me of the name 
of Sir Roderick Murchison, but I was not aware that he was in 
the front rank of chess-players. I also find that in a late inter- 
University contest at this game, most of the representatives of 
Oxford had taken good honours; while amongst the Cambridge 
men was one who, I believe, became second wrangler in the fol- 
lowing year. Allow me further to point out that chess is essentially 
a game which those who work with the brain know, or should 
know, only to avoid. It is scarcely a recreation, for, given an 
equally-matched party, and the result is a severe mental effort, and 
consequent exhaustion, After such a struggle, the chess-player’s 
state of mind may, perhaps, be compared to the battered condition 
of one who has suffered at a Rugby football-match. Statesmen 
and politicians, indeed most professional men, have neither time 
nor inclination for a game which demands such intense application. 
Chess is best suited to a mildly-contemplative life, like that of 
our country clergy (inany of them excellent players), or that of 
**QuUEEN’s Bisnor.” 





yours, &e., 





THE “SCHOOLING” OF FISHES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Waiving pedantry, and admitting the whale as a fish, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say that it is an error to suppose, 
with your correspondent * Q.,” that ‘* whales alone of all the fish 
get schooling.” I have repeatedly heard the word ‘“ school” 
applied by fishy people to salmon and other finny creatures that 
swim. I have also seen a similar use of the word in fishy litera- 
ture. I have heard country fishermen, with peculiarities of local 
accent and yocalisation, say a ‘‘skole” of fish, or a ‘‘shool” of 
fish. The use of the word ‘‘ school” applied to salmon was once 
explained to me by a reference to the old-world way of the 
schoolmaster, calling for his scholars one after another at their 


houses, and so going along with a train of boys behind him. But 
of this explanation I say nothing. 

Is it too late or too much to say a word about “ Blindfold 
Chess” also? Unfortunately I posted away at once the Spectator 
which contained your article. But, on the whole, I am unable 


| to see how the picturing-faculty (which must, of course, count 


for much) can do its work here without an act of memory in. 
volved. There must surely be a continuous, subtle action of 
memory, using as its instrument a sort of (what should we call 
it ?) chess-logarithm, at every turn? I mean, it looks meta. 
physically impossible that it should be otherwise. But perhaps 
I have not seized the point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matruew Browne, 





“THE ROYAL BENGAL TIGER.” 

(To THE EpiTox OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—Allow me to point out a slight mistake in your review of 
an article in this month’s Fraser's Magazine. I refer to the fol. 
lowing sentence, regarding the statement that tigers have been 
known to ascend trees :—‘‘ Their weight,” says your reviewer, 
“is not the obstacle, as they are much stronger, weight for 
weight, than the grizzly bear, which will ascend at once after 
honey.” 

The grizzly (or grisly—the former allusive to his colour, the 
latter to his fierceness) is unable to climb trees. Moreover, hig 
strength is so vast, that 1 should doubt the tiger’s superiority in 
that respect. 

When travelling in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories, I 
chanced to hear two anecdotes precisely bearing on the case, as 
to which (having elsewhere related them at length) I need now 
only ask to state that the one describes the adventures of two 
Indians, who took refuge in a tree when pursued by a grizzly; 
while the other narrates the attack on four buffalo (bison) bulls 
by a bear of that species, the fight ending in the death of all 
the combatants.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Roehampton House, February 9. SOUTHESK. 

[Lord Dunraven confirms Lord Southesk, and we have clearly 
been misled as to the grizzly bear, but we still cling to the tiger's 
strength, weight for weight. Could a bear no heavier than a 
tiger jump with a cow in its mouth ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Hall grounds his belief that the Burials grievance is 
‘‘ infinitesimally small” on the alleged fact that ‘the great bulk 
of Nonconformists—say, two-thirds of the whole—live in our large 
towns.” ‘This is a mistake of some importance, and one often 
made. I gather from a fair calculation of statistics from all parts 
of England that these figures are the reverse of the truth. 1 find 
that two-thirds of Nonconformists live in small towns and villages. 
—lI an, Sir, &c., 

Boscombe, Bournemouth. H. C. Leonarp. 

P.S.—I shall be glad of the opportunity of mentioning that it 
has come to my knowledge that an inscription, quoted in a recent 
letter of mine to you (‘‘Jesu, mercy! Lady, help!”), is over the 
grave of a Roman Catholic. 








POETRY. 


LIFE. 
Ou sadness of decay ! 
The Autumn fields are grey, 
And long-forgotten is the hedge-row tune; 
How sick the shattered fern, 
How harsh the woods and stern, 
How pale and palsied is the afternoon ! 





Oh gladness of decay ! 
‘The wild buds store the May, 
The hushed lanes listen tor the blackbird’s song ; 
‘The dumb trees hoard their strength, 
The shy fern peeps, at length ; 
Old Death is quickened, and the days are long. 
H. D. BR. 





TRANSFIGURATION. 
Poor, troubled heart, if thou would’st find relief, 
And think’st thy woe were eas’d if it were heard, 





Go, ’prentice thee to that sad-colour’d bird, 
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{nd learn to make the world in love with grief. 

Sing as he sings, and tender eyes will weep, 
Sing to the night, as after summer's drowth 
The dew unseals the rose’s silent mouth, 

And all but love and sorrow are asleep. 

Drug Day with work, for Day is loud and bold, 
Sing to the Night, let sorrow make no sign 

Till it can flutter in the sunset gold, 
Or in the silver moonlight softly shine ; 

‘Then let it forth, wild fire, or saving stream, 

‘To take its way unchalleng’d,—as a dream! 

Emity Prrirrer. 








ART. 


- —_— 3. 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY. P 

Trus Exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, though it is the youngest 
of all the Water-Colour Galleries, has always possessed a peculiar 
interest. For it is here that we look for evidences of the prowess 
of our younger artists, and try to discern the traces of rising 
genius. Founded some twelve years since, for the express pur- 
pose of affording to rising talent the means of making itself 
known, it has always adhered steadily to that purpose, till it has 
pecome the recognised medium by which comparatively unknown 
artists are brought into communication with the public. A great 
part of its success has been owing to the manner in which it has 
been supported by many older painters of established name and 
repute, who have aided, both by contributions and other assist- 
ance, in preventing the Dudley Gallery from sharing the same 
fate as has befallen many of the smaller Galleries, started 
avyowedly for the same purpose. ‘The names of Poynter, Watts, 
Marks, Macbeth, and many others, who contributed to its earlier 
exhibitions, were guarantees to the public that there would be at 
least some good pictures to look at; and started under such favour- 
able auspices, the Gallery has steadily advanced year by year in 
the public estimation, and improved in the quality of its works. 

To criticise an exhibition like this, which is confessedly chiefly 
composed of pictures by comparatively unknown or young artists, 
with anything like the minuteness which we bestow upon the 
Academy, or the collections of the Old Water-Colour Society, 
would be alike unfair and useless ; and if we can perceive a steady 
advance in the right direction, and an honest attempt at the best 
work which the artist is capable of, we should be perfectly satis- 
fied. Whether there is shown in the present Exhibition such an 
advance, and such an attempt, is the question before us ; and with 
some limitations it may, we think, be answered in the affirmative. 
Before proceeding to mention the pictures, we would call atten- 
tion to the fact that this year there are far fewer contributions by 
artists of established reputation, which formerly aided so much 
in making this collection interesting ; the fact is that the Dudley 
now feels itself strong enough to stand alone, and this accounts for 
a certain lack of the more striking pictures which we have seen 
here in former years. 

For instance, there is nothing this year to compare with the 
exquisite study by Poynter, of ‘‘ Diana and her Nymphs before 
-Esculapius,” which was so marked a feature of last year’s exhibi- 
tion; or with the ‘* May-day Procession ” of H. S. Marks, some 


away,” the quotation presumably adapted from Byron’s “ Dying 
Gladiator,” represents a young Greek girl, in very unsubstautial 
drapery, leaning against a fallen pillar, with background of deep 
blue mountains, and a flimsy foreground of grass and yellow 
flowers. The drawing, though not devoid of a certain grace 
peculiar to this painter, is an unsatisfactory one, the principal im- 
pression it conveys being that if the Grecian mamma was to find 
her daughter in such attire, in such a place, she would box her 
ears, and put her to bed, whence she has apparently strayed,— 
and that it would serve her right. 

Of the two Poynters we must speak in very different terms. All 
who know anything of this painter are aware that whatever else we 
may think of his work, we may always be sure of its being most 
carefully thought out and skilfully executed. Both these things are 
evident in No. 527, ‘*Michael Angelo” (design for the decoration 
of lecture theatre, South Kensington). It represents him seated 
on a dais in a marble alcove, with a half-finished torso in marble 
at his left hand. ‘This is almost the only example in the Exhibition 
of real master’s work, and with the exception of a little heaviness in 
the colour, which scarcely adds to the effect of the composition, 
there is nothing to be said of it but in praise. The drawing of the 
figure, and its majestic pose and solidity, are no less admirable than 
the painting of the marble couch and tesselated pavement. The 
other example of Poynter’s work (485) is called ‘*Shunnor Fell,” 
and is a quiet English landscape, with a few very small figures in 
the foreground. Here the artist has totally surrendered all attempt 
at pictorical effect in his endeavour to attain perfect truth. Every 
undulation of the rising ground is most carefully indicated, and 
throughout the picture, past the thick clump of trees, up the 
steep sides of the great fell, with the soft cloud-shadows passing 
over it, and away into the dark bank of sombre grey clouds 
which overhang all, there is nothing but simple truth. Ilow 
seldom such truth can be attained may be guessed by the rareness 
with which we meet with it. 

We shall first notice the portraits, then the principal figure 
compositions (there are but two or three), and then the land- 
scapes, which comprise by far the greater portion of the ex- 
hibition. Nos. 85 and 105, by Edith Martineau, are two 
half-lengths of Mrs. J. L. Roget and the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau, the artist’s father. They are both clever, painstaking 
studies, remarkable for freedom from affectation, and honest, good 
painting. The latter especially is a fine portrait, and has evidently 
been a labour of love. Miss Martineau is to be congratulated 
upon her success in perhaps the most difficult of all branches of 
art, and one that has seldom been attempted with any success by 
members of her sex. 

The portraits by Mr. Clifford this year are less successful, we 
think, than usual. Though they are finished with great care and 
extreme delicacy, there is a heaviness of effect about the back- 
grounds, and a disagreeable blackness in the shadows. ‘The most 
pleasing of the three is the Viscountess Castlereagh, a beautiful, 
downcast face, which the artist has done full justice to; while 
the painting of the white satin dress, with its gold embroidery, 
is as fine a piece of manipulation as could be wished. ‘The por- 
traits by J. C. Moore, all of children, are noticeable for their 
delicate harmoniousness of colour and excellent accessories. In- 
deed, if these pictures have a fault, it is that Mr. Moore seems in 
danger of thinking more of the dress and entourage of ais subject 
than the subject itself; bronze boots, red apples, and old blue 





years since ; or the picture by the same painter of the ‘“ Princess 
and the Pelicans,” from some old fairy-tale; or the delicious har- 
monies of golden colour with which Simeon Solomon used to light | 
up the walls. In fact, with but few exceptions of any conse- 
quence, the pictures are landscapes. But they who can appreciate 
the quiet, tender beauty of nature, the whisper of the summer 
foliage, the murmur of rushing waters, the grey mystery of the 
eye, or the rosy promise of the dawn, may here find abundant 
food for delight. 

In many of the unpretending studies here we can trace a 
hearty love of nature,—sympathy with the joy and promise of | 
the spring, deep-souled content with the glory of summer, even | 
reverence and love for the decay of autumn and the whirling | 
blasts of winter. Anything like a detailed review of the drawings 
is out of the question within the limits assigned us; and it will be 
as much as we can do to give a few details as to some of the more 
noteworthy examples. There are four contributions here from 
members of the Royal Academy; two of them by Yeames and 
Calderon, Associates, and two by Poynter, Academician. The 
example by Yeames of “ Housetops in Venice” is slight, and 
quite unworthy of the painter's reputation. ‘The picture by 
Calderon, entitled, “‘ Her eyes are with her heart, and that is far | 
. 





porcelain, are all very good in their way, but unless it is intended 
to be entirely decorative art, they should be kept in subordination 
to the face, which is hardly sufficiently done. 

The first of the figure subjects which strikes the eye is No. 75, 
“A Handful of Warmth,” by Edwin Bale. It represents a 
Breton peasant girl warming her hands over a pan of charcoal, 
while she rests from her spinning. Her face is slightly weary, 
and the figure and attitude are both expressive of toil and the 
hard duties of every-day life. ‘The picture is pathetic, but not in 
the least morbid or sentimental, and is a decided advance on the 
painter’s previous work. Another work by the same painter, 
which will be a greater favourite with many, is No. 344, ‘* Easter.” 
It depicts some nuns in an old convent garden, bounded by ahigh 
brick wall. One is gathering daisies, while her companion waits 
by her side ; others walk two-and-two on the grass-plot. Here, 
again, the prevailing feeling is one of quict sadness, and it is 
carried out with great intensity and true pathos. ‘The bare 
garden, with no flowers save the daisies; the dull, high wall, 
shutting out the outer world ; the heavy garments of the nuns, 


' and their placid, resigned faces, as if joy and sorrow, hope and 


love, and all that makes up life to us, had passed them by for ever, 
—all these render this picture a very complete and beautiful one. 
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No. 271, ‘1 Will and Bequeath,” by A. C. H. Luxmore, shows | Walter Crane, whose name has been so much before the public 
an old Puritan in the act of making his will, in the presence of a | late, and whose two drawings this year are very harmonious and 
black-gowned lawyer, who is pointing with his finger to the place | true ; and the two small Dutch compositions by George Clausen 
where he is to sign. The picture is carefully painted, and all the | evidencing honest and not unsuccessful effort at finding a beauty 
accessories, such as the scattered parchments and open case, are , in the common-place, instead of seeking it in the abnormal, jj 
true and correct ; but the interest is very slight, and the labour , these are deserving of attention, and many others; for the 
bestowed upon the composition is hardly compensated for by the | Exhibition has a high level of skill in execution, and our only 
result, regret is that so many of the pictures are but too evidently painted 
Amongst the landscapes, the two that occupy the most pro- | to sell, and are not efforts at an advance in a higher direction 
minent places are Nos. 93 and 302, by Hamilton Macallum and | even at the loss of a little personal gain. P 
Joseph Knight. The former is called, ‘‘ Carting Sea-weed on the 
South Coast.” It is a bright, sunny seascape, with two figures | 
in the foreground engaged in loading a small donkey-cart with 
very purple sea-weed, while in the haze of the middle-distance | B O OK S. 
fishing-boats lie at anchor against a low stone pier, idly waiting | 
for the evening breeze. Little more can be said in its praise than | ETCHING AND ETCHERS.* 
that the painting of the donkeys is fairly good, and that the whole | E1cur years have passed since the first edition of this book drew 
picture reminds us pleasantly of hot, summer days. The execution | public attention in England to the excellent art of etching and its 
of it, like that of Colin Hunter, Peter Graham, and other | attempted revival across the Channel. During this period some 
members of the Scotch School, combines great breadth of effect | change has taken place in the position of that art in public know. 
with great carelessness of detail. The many admirers of this | ledge and estimation, and Mr. Hamerton's work now comes before 
painter will doubtless think the picture charming, but it is in no | us in a somewhat modified form, better adapted to present con. 
sense of the word a meritorious one, for it is quite evident that it | ditions. The new edition is more systematic in its arrange. 
is not the best work of which the painter is capable. That the | ment, and the text, instead of being, in the main, illustrative of 
artist is well appreciated may be seen no less from its position in /a small collection of specimens of the works of distinguished 
the room than from the fact that it is valued at £262, a somewhat | etchers, rises in importance by reason of their withdrawal, and 
stiff price to pay for two donkeys, and more than three times that | reads more like a complete treatise on a recognised theme. As 
of Poynter’s study of Michael Angelo. before, the author treats the subject in its several relations of 
No. 302 by Joseph Knight, is a very delicate, laborious draw- | theory, history, and practice. Mr, Hamerton has a distinct and 
ing, of exquisitely harmonious effect. It represents, as its title | decided theory on the true scope of etching, and this it is 
says, ‘A Sandy Road” through a waste piece of ground, bor- | necessary to master before his estimate of the work of different 
dered on one side of the picture by thick clumps of dark olive- | artists can be duly appreciated. 
green trees, relieved against the cool greys of the evening It is seldom that a writer on art approaches his subject in so 
sky. The rooks are flying home noisily, and the labourers | scientific a spirit of inquiry. He first weighs the capabilities of 
trudging soberly along, and the whole picture speaks of | this particular method of limning separately against all others 
quiet, uneventful country life at the close of the day. | that are in use, in various kinds of marking and expression, and 
Perhaps the most pleasing of all the landscapes is No. 265, “A having ascertained what special classes of effects can be better 
Homestead,” by Ernest Waterlow,—simply an old English | produced by it than by any other process, he fairly argues that 
cottage standing in one of the quaint orchard-gardens which are | the artist who applies it with success to these is entitled, as an 
#80 common in our midland and southern counties, with its | etcher, to a distinctly higher rank than that of him who only 
scattered apple-trees and old-fashioned flowers, and two figures | obtains from it such effects as can be produced equally well or 
standing in the lush-grass, taking in the linen before nightfall,— | better by other means. ‘Thus Mr. Hamerton’s inquiry is twofold, 
a simple every-day scene enough, but treated with a poetry and a | its object being not only to determine the position of an etcher 
tenderness which we look for in vain so often. ‘The same artist | among etchers, but also that of etching itself among the graphic 
has two smaller examples this year, both of decided merit. No. 59, | arts. Before, however, we can accompany him in either inquiry, 
‘¢‘ Amongst the Bells at Torcello,” by Harry Darvall, should be | we must come to some definite agreement as to the meaning of 
noticed as being a vigorous, faithful piece of very difficult drawing. | terms. Now, the verb ‘to etch” is used in various senses. In 
The great bells are hung close to the spectator, amongst the beams | vulgar parlance, it often means drawing in ink with a steel pen, 
and joists of the belfry, between which we catch glimpses of the | though never so in the mouths of artists or connoisseurs, insomuch 
quiet water and boats beyond. No. 86, ‘¢ A Devonshire Orchard,” | that Mr. Hamerton would not hesitate to designate a person who 
by Charles Earle,—a vigorous drawing of turkeys underneath | so used it by his favourite epithet of ‘‘ Philistine.” But this use of 
the entwining boughs of some old apple-trees, which renders the | the verd is really less inapproprite than it may appear to be to 
fowls with great truth, though the landscape part is a little | the purist in art phraseology. Generically, as regards process, 
confused. ‘There are five studies of Mrs. Angell’s here, all | etching is the art of engraving lines by the corrosive action 
of still life, well worthy of her already established name. Of | of acid; though it is only in relation to the printed impression 
these, No. 95, “‘ Raspberries,” in an old grey porcelain dish, is as | from a plate so prepared that the process is here dealt with, and 
finished and faithful a study as anything of her great predecessor’s, | apart from its technique, it is, in all its essentials as a graphic art, 
William Hunt. It should be mentioned thatasarule Mrs, Angell | simply drawing in lines. The great principles of artistic interpre- 
makes no attempt at an artistic background, but is content with | tation which should govern the practice of drawing with a pen and 
perfect rendering of her one subject, whether it be flowers or fruit. | ink or with a lead-pencil (when used for making lines only) have 
No. 491, ‘* Plums and Greengages,” by William Hough, may be | a like relation to drawing with the etching-needle. The superiority 
mentioned as a successful effort’in the manner of Hunt ; in fact it | of the printed etching over these other drawings lies partly in 
might be easily mistaken for that master. the rich quality of the ink, and partly in the delicacy and purity 
One of the most interesting pictures in the Exhibition is No. | of the etched lines. Its chief superiority to an engraving with 
126, ‘‘ Fishers of the Nile,” by Heywood Hardy. ‘This exhibits | the burin lies in their greater freedom. Now there is no medium 
all the artist’s well-known ease and force in animal draughtsmanship, | of artistic expression so powerful, so simple, and yet so versatile 
The half-dozen pelicans are cleverly grouped in various attitudes, | as the line, when it can be drawn with perfect freedom. And 
in front of some dark reeds, while behind are the blue waters of | paradoxical as it may appear, its chief value in art seems to arise 
the Nile and an evening sky. The pelicans do not possess all the | from the fact that no such thing as a line is to be seen in nature. 
quaint humour of those with which Mr. Marks has so often | Lines in graphic art are purely abstract expressions. ‘They indi- 
delighted us, but they are conscientious studies well carried out, | cate, they define, and they suggest form, texture, movement, and 
and the picture is one of the most meritorious in the Exhibition. | direction. They lead the eye from point to point, or continuously 
We can but allude passingly to Mark Fisher's clever studies of | in varied courses. But taken individually, they imitate nothing 
cattle, treated somewhat in the French manner, and reminding us | except one another. When lines are used for the purpose of imi- 
a little of Corot; to the two humorous studies by McCulloch, of | tation, they have to be combined and packed together so as to 
the effects of liquor in ancient and modern times; to a delightful | merge in a general shade or mass. Separate them with a 
study of early spring by Alfred Parsons, called ‘“ Daffodils,” a most | magnifying - glass or by near inspection, and the shade 
faithful and beautiful little picture ; to the four studies by Cotman, | resolves itself into a gridiron or a net, and the mass into 
especially the one entitled ‘The Little Primrose-gatherer,” a|a medley of unmeaning strokes. Now it is the great 























most pleasing picture of a cottage-girl, her lap full of primroses, Se " 
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saaplability of etching as a branch of line - drawing: to | 
the suggestive interpretation of nature, rather than to direct | 
imitation, that gives it in Mr. Hamerton’s view its high artistic 

value; and it follows that in the comparative estimate of etchers, 

those who use the line for the former purpose should take a 

higher rank tha those who use it for the latter. ‘ An etching,” | 
he says, ‘should always be conceived purely as a sketch, and 
what people call a ‘finished’ etching ought to be nothing more 
than a sketch carried further,” and his criticism is based on the 
sound principle that in all really masterly sketching, there is 
thoughtful and intelligent art, in comparison with which the 
most elaborate imitation is but a mindless industry. A large 
portion, therefore, of Mr. Hamerton’s treaiise is devoted to 
the advocacy of this higher view of the province of art, and it 
thus contains both primarily and incidentally a great deal of 
yaluable and thoughtful disquisition of much wider application 
than to the special branch of art named in the title. In their 
practical bearing on the art of etching, his principles lead him to 
assign, as a main characteristic of the true etcher, the free and 
undisguised use of the etched line. But he is at the same time 
fully alive to the fact that etching is capable of other and varied 
utilisation. While contending for the existence of a peculiar and 
exclusive field belonging to the art, a kind of etcher’s paradise, to 
be cultivated by the elect of the true faith, he claims for it a wide 
power of competition with other, and lower, arts in their respec- 
tive domains; and while recognising an orthodox distinction 
between true etchers and all other kinds of etchers, he is ready + 
to accord even enthusiastic praise to good work not precisely 
justified by his faith. Thus, Jacquemart, the great imitative 
etcher of still life, is acknowledged as ‘a true king in his 
art,” though “a king of a minor realm;” and Samuel 
Palmer receives some pages of laudation, for effects pro- 
duced by an eclectic union of methods which a purist in etch- 
ing would repudiate as being derived from other arts. More- 
over, our author does not hesitate to admit that the process of 
etching imposes certain limitations of power which seriously cur- 
tail the artist’s range of subjects, and which sometimes reduce 
his means of expression to a kind of conventional shorthand, that 
makes a large demand upon the spectator’s imagination. ‘The 
accurate division of delicate tones” he allows to be ‘ very diffi- 





cult in etching, so that perfect modelling is very rare in the art, 
and the true representation of skies, which depends on the most 
delicate discrimination of these values, still rarer.” To overcome 
these difficulties entails more time and labour than are consistent 
with the freshness or rapid execution of a sketch, and to compen- 
sate for them often demands a cunning economy of resource on 
the part of the etcher. Lines, for example, are frequently made 
to do double duty, as where they suggest at the same time the 
detail of a surface and the fact of that surface being in shadow. 
Mr. Hamerton points out a very skilful employment of this de- 
vice in Mr, Seymour Haden’s celebrated etching of the “ Aga- 
memnon,” where a vivid impression of strong light and shade is 
given without any actual shading. 

A key to some of these difficulties will be found in the fact that 
the process of etching consists of two distinct operations ; first, 
drawing a line on the surface; and secondly, eating away the 
copper or other metal to the proper depth thereunder by means 
of acid. In their results, the two operations correspond, the one 
to form, the other to tone, or depth of colour; and, as M. Lalanne 
observes, in his excellent little Traité de la Gravure & [ Eau- forte, 
the establishment of ‘‘rapports directs entre la pointe qui dessine 
et la morsure qui colore” constitutes the whole of the etcher’s 
science. It must happen, however, from their different pro- 
clivities, that some artists will rely more on definition by line and 
others on tonic relation for their effect. Now the operator has 
much less control over the last part of the process than he has 
over the first, The action of the acid is as uncertain as the point- 
work is precise. Hence the process under review recommends 
itself more to the first class of artists than to the second, 
and it is right to give the higher place, as Mr. Hamerton 
does, to etchings which rely more on line than on tone. 
It must not, however, be inferred from what we have said, or 








from Mr, Hamerton’s constant advocacy of the use of the frankly 
etched line, that he forbids the practice of shading, or still less 

that he approves of mere outline-drawing. Line and outline are | 
two very distinct things, and organic markings and lines of strong | 
expression scarcely ever coincide with the boundaries of objects. | 
Nor, to help out the needle and the mordant when they are not | 
up to their work, does he condemn the use of the dry point, or | 
even the burin, or in particular oppose the combination of | 


etching with mezzotint, a method of engraving which, as Turner 


amply proved in his Liber Studiorum, is the natural complement 
of etching, each art exactly supplying the deficiencies of the 
other. This combination, as well as that of etching and aquatint 
(as in Girtin’s Paris views, which, by the way, are not mentioned, 
as they certainly should have been, by Mr. Hamerton), appears 
unfortunately to have been lost sight of since the decline of 


| landscape art in England. 


We have no space left to do justice to the historical portion of 
Mr. Hamerton’s treatise. He reviews in detail no less than 334 
plates, by 91 masters, and so far as we are acquainted with the 
etchings, his criticisms appear to us to be sound and just, as they 
are always intelligent and discriminating. Those of his readers 
whom his lucid and attractive writing may convert into students 
will find in him a safe artistic guide, and in this book a very useful 
work of reference. Some of the notices in this edition are much ex- 
panded, and the account of the modern French revival is rewritten 
and continued to the present time. Writing in 1868, Mr. Hamerton 
could only say of the works of the French Etching Club that they 
were ‘not, on the whole, better than our own, or than those of 
the German Radirverein ; their distinguishing merit,’’ he added, 
‘is not to have succeeded, but to have stumbled and fallen in the 
mire with their faces Zionward.” Now he says, ‘* Few move- 
ments in art have been, on the whole, so decidedly successful as 
this revival of etching in France. 1t will occupy a very important 
place in the artistic history of the nineteenth century. The chiefs of 
the revival have not only made etching quite truly a living art 
again, but they have pursued a course of study so wisely chosen 
that it has led them to an absolute executive equality with the 
very greatest etchers of the past. Never, indeed, in the history 
of the fine arts have so many thoroughly accomplished etchers 
been gathered together within the walls of a single city as there 
are at this hour in Paris.” 

Nevertheless, he is fain to confess that in the region of pure 
art, the practice of etching has not made the progress he desired, 
In mercantile England, notwithstanding his own efforts in this 
book and his excellent art magazine the Portfolio, and we may add, 
the more questionable influence of ‘* black and white ” exhibitions, 
scarcely any good artists have been found willing to lay aside the 
paint-brush for so (generally) unpaying an implement as the 
etching-point, and even by Continental etchers * the art is now 
mainly employed for a purpose not generally foreseen at its re- 
vival, and quite outside of its earliest uses in the hands of the 
greatest old masters,” namely, as a means of engraving from 
painted pictures. We cannot here follow the author into his 
remarks on the peculiar adaptability of the art to this purpose, 
but we are ready to indorse his conclusion that one result of its 
employment in this way is to assimilate the methods of different 
etchers, and deprive them of much of their personality. 

Of the technical notes we can say still less. Though less pro- 
minent than before, they are more compendious, and will be found 
replete with valuable information for the practical etcher, including 
an account of modern processes and improvements. It is chiefly 
from their relation to this part of the subject that the illustrative 
etchings now introduced in the body of the work derive interest. 
They are (with one exception) copies by the author, not always 
successful, from the works of known masters, and are accom- 
panied by notes of the successive processes which the plates have 
undergone. 





HELMHOLTZ ON THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC.* 
THE new science of music, as distinguished from the rudimentary 
knowledge of twenty years ago, is in large measure the creation of 
a single mind. ‘The great work of Helmholtz, published in 1862, 
at once conquered for science a domain which had belonged 
almost exclusively to art. The rules of harmony have ceased to 
be merely empirical precepts for guiding the artist’s ear. They 
now find their rational explanation, partly in physics and partly 
in physiology. ‘Lhe rules of melody havé resisted more obstinately, 
and in great part acknowledge no sway but that of xsthetic 
fancy. Buta beginning of the invasion has been made, for the 
governing principle of tune has been fairly brought under the 
same laws which regulate its harmonic accompaniment. Wemay 
wonder that a German book of such mark as the Lehre der Tonemp- 
Jindungen should have had to wait thirteen years before appearing 
in English. But it may be said in excuse that the combination of 
musical and scientific knowledge which enabled Helmholtz to 
make his own discoveries and incorporate them with those of 
others into a scientific whole was also in some degree needed in 





* On the Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music. By 
Hermann L. F. Helmholtz. Translated from the Third German Edition, with 
Additional Notes and Appendix, by Alexander J. Ellis. London: Longmaus and Co, 
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his English translator, and there are as yet few men in Europe | tones last after others cease, and may be heard to apeing ext 
who have this double competence. At last, one of the few, Mr. | almost separately. 

A. J. Ellis, undertook the task, and has carried it out success- | Having thus analysed musical tones, we ask why some combi- 
fully. It is not our office to discuss technically a theory which nations of them are harmonious, while others are discordant, The 
only a high class of trained students can thoroughly enter into. | answer to this, the second great problem of music, is to be found 
But its leading principles can be popularly explained, so far, | in the theory of interference of waves. A musical vibration in 
at least, as to introduce a certain rationality into the music- the air consists of swings forward and backward. If two suck 
lessons of the future, and we are concerned to show how this vibrations come together in the air, they tend to strengthen one 
may be done, | another when they are in the same direction, but to destroy one 


It has long been known that the “ pitch” of musical notes depends | another when they are in opposite directions, just as the waves 
on the greater or less rapidity of their vibrations. But notes of , from the wake of two steamboats may be seen to swell into a higher 
the same pitch, if sounded on different instruments, such as the | wave where they rise and fall together, but both to disappear where 
pianoforte, cornet, flute, and voice, produce remarkably unlike | one rising meets the other falling. How two sounds can thus de- 
effects on the ear. Such notes differ in something, and that | stroy one another may be well heard by turning a tuning-fork round 
something is called their musical ‘ quality.” The first problem | near the ear, its tone becoming almost lost when the vibrations from 
before us is to explain what “quality” consists in. This may, | the two legs counteract each other, then swelling out and again 
perhaps, be easiest done by appealing to the eye. If we take a| sinking. Such an alternate swelling and sinking is what musicians 
cord (a child’s skipping-rope will do), fasten it by one end, and | call a “ beat.” Whenever two notes of different pitch are sounded 
swing or whirl the other, we see that it will sometimes oscillate together, each time that the higher. and more quickly vibrating 
as a whole, and sometimes divide itself into two, three, four, or | tone catches up and leaves behind the lower and slower, it first 
more parts, each swinging like a separate string. The half- | strengthens and then weakens it, and a beat is the result. To 
strings swing twice as fast as the whole, the third-parts three | hear beats most perfectly, they should be produced from the 
times as fast, and so on. If now the skipping-rope were sounding | organ, but the pianoforte will do, as when such an interval as a 
its vibrations like a violin-string, the whole swings would corre- | third in the bass is struck and carefully listened to. Now, slow 
spond to the fundamental tone, and the fractional swings to what | beats, recurring only a few times in a second, are not unpleasant 
are called its upper harmonics, whose rates of vibration are twice, | to the ear, while fast beats, recurring hundreds of times in a 
thrice, four times, &c., as fast. If the fundamental note were C, | sccond, as when octaves or fifths are sounded in pure high tones, 
the first harmonic would be its octave C, and the others ascend- | are not perceived at all. But there is an intermediate state of 
ing the scale thus, G, C, E, G, B flat, C, &e. In practice, the things, when the beats are too fast to be heard separately, but too 
movement which a violin-string executes when played on isa | slow to disappear in the general tone. They then produce the 
compound movement, made up of a mixture of these kinds of | annoying, rough sensation which is called dissonance or discord, 
vibration. The sound it produces is accordingly a mixture of | and which may be heard at its worst when two notes a semitone 
the pure fundamental tone and its upper harmonics, and it is on | apart are struck together. Here, then, is the physical cause of 
the proportion in which these upper tones are mingled with the | musical discord, and it becomes a mere matter of calculation to 
fundamental or pitch-tone that the peculiar quality of the | find the musical intervals of notes which, when sounded together, 
resulting note depends, shall produce (with their fundamental and upper tones together) 

This idea, that the notes which musicians treat as simple are in | the smallest amount of discord. These prove to be the intervals 
fact compound sounds, is as yet unfamiliar. To bring it clearly | long since discovered by ear, and estimated according to their 
before our minds, it is worth while to visit the interior of achurch- | comparative pleasantness,—the octave, fifth, fourth, major and 
organ. This should be one of the completest build, with many | minor thirds, &e. ‘The science of harmony, it need hardly be said, 
stops,—that is to say, really consisting of several organs of various | has its basis in this distinction of harmonious and inharmonious 
musical qualities, so that the organist may play on one organ | intervals. 
separately, or may alternate or combine several, according as he| Harmony is a lately invented art, hardly reaching back beyond 
arranges his stops. Let us first confine our attention to a row of | the middle-ages ; but melody is as old as articulate speech, whose 
wide stopped wooden pipes, and listen to their tone as the | every phrase, in its emphatic rise and fall of tone, shapes itself 
organist plays on them only. ‘The single notes are soft, but the | into the rudiment of a tune, which takes more definite form in 
musical effect of the whole is so indefinite, dull, and tiresome as | the religious intoning of church or conventicle and in the recita- 
to be unbearable for long. Now these tones of wide stopped tive of the opera. All developed melody follows a scale of tones. 
organ-pipes, which resemble the sound of tuning-forks or of our | But why does it so? Why does the ear require the notes com- 
vowel 00, are nearly pure or simple musical tones, corresponding | bined with one another in a tune to belong to a set related to 
with the simple oscillation of the violin-string or skipping-rope. | each other by proportionate rates of vibration? Musical scales 
Ilaving listened to them for a few minutes, we discover that pure | had been found out by musicians ages before Pythagoras dis- 
or simple tones are not by themselves suited for practical music, | covered the arithmetical ratios among their notes. Pan did not 
which demands mixed tones of a more exciting and brilliant | cut up poor Syrinx with a measuring-scale, nor Apollo vanquish 
quality. Looking next to other ranges of the organ-pipes, we | Marsyas by closer calculation of vibrations. ‘There is some relation 
observe a particular kind which is constructed to produce a | among the sequent notes in a melody which the ear can perceive, 
particular quality of tone, and does this in a most instructive | and for which a rational cause must exist. Helmholtz finds in his 
way. These pipes belong to the so-called “ mixture” stops. To | law of harmonic tones such an explanation. When a note is 
produce each single note, not one organ-pipe only, but a combi- | struck on the piano and followed by its octave, we discern a simi- 
nation of several pipes, is employed,—one large pipe to give the | larity between them, and no wonder, for a part of the tones 
primary tone, and two or more small pipes tuned to produce its} which make up the higher octave have already been heard 
upper harmonics, which blend with the fundamental so as to give | among the partial tones of the lower octave. Thus, there is 4 
it new quality without altering its pitch. ‘The result is as different | strong real connection, a sort of mental bridge, between a note 
as possible from the sweet, dull tone of the wide stopped pipes ; it | and its octave, and a somewhat weaker one between a note and 
is, in fact, stirring and noisy to excess. Tere, then, we have a| its fifth. In this way, a scale of notes may be arrived at which 
perfect illustration of the way in which musical quality is given to | are related to the key-note, directly or indirectly, by community 
a pure, fundamental tone, by mixing with it a moderate proportion | of partial tones. This natural division of notes seems first to lead to 
of its upper harmonies. Now, what the mixture-stop does un- | the kind of simple scales known as pentatonic, having only five notes 
disguisedly, other organ-stops, and indeed musical instruments in | in the octave. These are common in savage and barbaric music, & 
general, do disguisedly. They produce compound tones ready | familiar example being found in genuine old Scotch airs, which 
mixed, the proportion of the mixture being, of course, different | can be played on the five black keys of the pianoforte. From 
in each sort of instrument. One of the most remarkable points | this simple stage the fuller scale used in modern music was 
in the whole matter is, that our ears have become so used from | derived. It is true that this explanation of melodic scales has 
childhood to these compound tones, that we do not recognise | neither the fullness nor certainty of the explanation of harmonic 
them as compound, but listen to the blare of the trumpet or the | intervals, but, as has been already intimated, it for the first time 
skirl of the bagpipe as though its notes were simple sounds. Itis | brings a scientific hypothesis to bear on the problem. And there 
true that musicians of delicate ear have long been conscious of | is this important point in its favour, that it gives a reason why 
the presence of the upper tones under some circumstances, but | playing on the wide organ-pipes is as colourless in melody as Im 
the importance of the fact was not realised. Any one, however, | harmony. The notes, being almost pure tones, want the upper 
may hear them by striking a low note on a grand piano, and | harmonics to connect them into tune. : 
listening to the sound dying away, for some of the component It may strike readers already initiated in Helmholtz’s doctrines, 
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eee 
that these are here stated without the reservations and additions 
necessary to correct them. This is true, but these qualifications 
can hardly be made clear except by study of the work itself. By the 
way, the attention of intending students may be called beforehand 
to a mistake which may mystify them. Fig. 6 is intended to re- 
present the picture of a simple vibration, such as may be prettily 
obtained by drawing the corner of a struck tuning-fork across a 
piece of paper smoked over a candle. Fig. 58 gives a picture of 
a beat, showing its altérnate rise and fall of vibration. In the 
last German edition, a printer, who did not see the vital difference 
between these two, inserted the woodcut of the beat in both places, 
and this unlucky blunder has been repeated in the present English 
translation, carefully corrected as it seems to be elsewhere. In 
finally commending this book to musicians, it remains to say that 
those who find it too abstruse will do well to approach it through 
Tyndall's Lectures on Sound, and afterwards to go through all they 
can master, leaving the rest. 





MR. G. BARNETT SMITH’S ESSAYS.* 

Tue eight papers composing this volume are reprinted from 
magazines, a habit with modern writers which is not necessarily 
blameworthy. The best literary productions of our century, from 
the exquisite essays of Elia to the delicate and subtle workmanship 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, have appeared in a periodical form, and 
our popular novelists have told most of their best stories in the 
pages of monthly serials. ‘The only just objection to the preser- 
vation of magazine articles in a book is, that they are too slight 
and insignificant to deserve the honour, an objection that might 
apply quite as reasonably to half the volumes that are published. 
Worthless books see the light daily, and die almost as soon as 
they begin to live; magazine articles also, fit only for “padding,” 
serve a purpose during their brief life, and are then deservedly 
forgotten ; but the book that possesses vitality is always welcome, 
and the same welcome may be given to any collection of serial 
essays that bears the marks of vigorous thought and careful 
literary labour. 

Mr. Barnett Smith can scarcely be said to satisfy these demands. 
The writer has a facile pen and a generous sympathy with literary 
excellence, his reading is considerable, and his taste catholic, but 
he strikes us as entirely wanting in originality and critical sagacity. 
He writes with ease, and the reader who cares to follow him, may 
do so without difficulty. No exercise of thought is demanded, 
and much that is said is too obvious to arouse dissent. The best 
that can be stated of the volume is that it is respectable and 
common-place. Mr. Smith considers that his studies possess some 
claim to exhaustiveness, and hopes that they may have a per- 
manent value :— 

“Notwithstanding,” he writes, ‘‘the favourable reception the essays 

met with on their original appearance, I might not now have collected 
them, and endeavoured to give them a ‘ local habitation and a name,’ 
but for the fact that I have been repeatedly pressed to do so by numerous 
individuals—whose tribute (in some cases at least), I cannot but regard 
as flattering—who were desirous of possessing them in a volume.” 
We think the “numerous individuals” are mistaken in _ their 
judgment, and fear that Mr. Smith will be disappointed in his 
hope. The novelists whose genius he attempts to estimate are 
Thackeray, Peacock, Hawthorne, the Brontés, and Fielding; the 
poets are Mrs, Browning and Mr. Robert Buchanan. The volume 
closes with a paper entitled “ English Fugitive Poets.” 

It is difficult to criticise a writer whose pages abound with 
truisms. We read paragraph after paragraph, agree with what 
we read, and wonder why it should be written. Don’t we all 
know that the sun gives warmth, that snow is white, and that the 
property of fire is to burn? And we venture to say there is not 
an intelligent reader of our literature who is not. quite as con- 
vinced of the obvious truths with which these essays are studded. 
The monotony of the criticism is, however, a little broken at 
times, and some of the author's observations or omissions are 
singular enough to provoke comment. Thus, we are not a little 
startled at seeing Richardson’s name placed first on the roll of 
British humourists of the last century, while Swift’s name is 

omitted, and at reading that Richardson “ exhibits little genius.” 
Genius, according to Mr. Smith, is invariably developed in 
early life. ‘The fact that Richardson commenced to write 
at fifty years of age, precludes the idea of his having 
possessed lofty creative genius; talent may slumber, as in his 
case, but genius never.” He adds some remarks about Clarissa 
Harlowe, to the effect that the author flings his code of morals 
at us on every page, so that it is difficult to avoid the idea that 





* Poets and Novelists: a Series of Literary Studies. 


By George Barnett Smith. 


we are in church, which make us question whether he has ever 
read that wonderful story, which Lord Macaulay is said to have 
known almost by heart, and which Sir James Macintosh con- 
sidered the finest work of fiction ever written in any language. 
Again, it is possible to agree in the main with Coleridge’s remarks 
upon Tom Jones, without accepting Mr. Smith's statement that, 
excepting certain phrases ‘ redolent of the period at which Field- 
ing wrote, it is one of the purest books in our literature.” Then 
we must demur to the remark that ‘the imaginative faculty is 
generally the last to reach its width and fulness, and nations have 
patiently to await its growth for centuries,” seeing that a preciscly 
opposite statement would come nearer to the truth. Some of the 
most highly imaginative poets, with Homer at their head, belong 
to the early ages of the world’s history, and the lofty poetry pre- 
served in the Old Testament, was also the production of far-oif 
centuries. Neither is Mr. Smith at all times precisely accurate in 
his facts. It was not Prior's father who kept the Rummer Inn at 
Charing Cross; and it can scarcely be correct to class Dryden, 
who died in the year 1700, amongst the poets of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Smith, by the way, like most inexperienced writers, 
makes a lavish use of adjectives, and they are not always well 
applied. There is little discrimination in calling Pope 
‘¢ brilliant,” and Dryden “stately,” and Cowper “gentle,” 
and it might be possible to praise Mr. Buchanan’s Book of Orm 
without stringing it to six adjectives, like a row of onions. ‘ All 
the qualities,” says the writer, ‘“‘ which are admirable in poetic 
art find a lodgment to a greater or less degree in the Book of 
Orm. It has simplicity, grandeur, beauty, sublimity, sweetness, 
pathos.” On the whole, we incline to think that Mr. Smith's ex- 
travagant eulogy of Mr. Buchanan is the most pretentious and the 
feeblest essay in the volume. He considers that ‘if ever there 
was an age when the opportunity was given to write epic poems, 
this is the one,” an opinion we need not dispute, since we can 
but judge of the poetical character of an age by the work 
achieved in it ; and he remarks that since Mr. Buchanan's genius 
is epic rather than dramatic “he would be more successful in 
subduing the individualities to his own grand leading purpose 
than he would in placing his personages upon the stage.” The 
writer loses his command of language in lauding Mr. Buchanan, 





for whose poetry, however, no reader of the Spectator is un- 
aware that we ourselves have a very high admiration. Thus 
we are told that the author of London Poems was possessed of 
this definite idea,—viz., ‘‘to get free from the flash and glitter 
which encrusted the writings of other authors.” Mr. Smith does 
not say what authors ; neither does he inform us, as might seem 
necessary, how the writings of a poet can be “ encrusted with a 
flash.” Still more perplexing is the assertion that though the 
Drama of Kings cannot, ‘as an entirety,” be so highly praised as 
some other of Mr. Buchanan's works, yet that it should be well 
understood “it is not Mr. Buchanan's poetry which is at fault 
in this volume ; it is his subject, and his method in the treatment 
of it.” On the poem itself we pass no opinion here ; but the poet, 
upon reading this comment, may well cry out, ‘‘ Save me from 
my friends!” For to have chosen a bad subject, and to have 
treated it badly is to have committed an unpardonable sin in 
poetry, for which no beauty of isolated passages can atone. 

Mr. Smith, by the way, to judge from his statement that the 
attractiveness and grandeur of Scotch scenery were but a shadow 
and aname to him till he read Mr. Buchanan's glowing descriptions, 
must have been strangely unimpressed by Sir Walter Scott's vivid 
pictures of mountain and moorland, of Highland strath and river. 
The younger poet has, no doubt, done excellent work in this way, 
which may be enjoyed without forgetting to be grateful to the 
masterly workmanship of the great Scotch novelist. And it is 
surely somewhat preposterous, after thanking Mr. Buchanan for 
his Tentatives, to exclaim in slovenly English :— 

“The eagerness which every person displays to learn something of 
the actual life of our great writers, cannot be founded altogether in a 
morbid sensationalism. What would we give, for instance, for the de- 
tails relative to the personnel of Homer and Shakespeare, if written by 
themselves? And the same feeling, chastened only in degree, we 
cherish towards all whose works have enlightened and elevated man- 
kind. It is the tribute which ordinary humanity pays to genius,—to 
that quality which stands between them and the Almighty, elucidating 
the mysteries of the latter, and gathering up for presentation to tho 
Unseen the woes and the hopes of man.” 

Mr. Smith is apt to write vaguely and incoherently when he 
writes about poetry. He is full of enthusiasm, and this produces 
high-sounding phrases which will scarcely bear examination. Mr. 
Smith’s essay on Mrs. Browning is full of terms which must not 
be scanned too closely, and occasionally we meet with grotesque 
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blunders, as, for instance, when he asks, “Has Pope, or any 
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other man who taught us how to think in measured cadence, and | and Chalmers. To all appearance, the principal omission alluded 


delighted us with rhyming intellectualism, ever got beyond 
didactic assertions, and seized that fire which the real Prometheus 
of song invariably gains? The poet has impulses, gigantic and 
irresistible ; he has also love, ever operative and inextinguishable. 
His rhyme is an accident, his poetry is eternal.” ‘There is, no 
doubt, a glimmering of meaning behind this rubbish, and we can 
guess what the writer wishes to say, but it is an unfortunate sen- 
tence. If Pope teaches us to think in measured cadence, do not 
the greatest of poets teach us this also? ‘‘ Rhyming intellectual- 
ism” is not a happy phrase, but it may pass; not so the state- 


ment that Pope never got beyond “ didactic assertions,” which | 


shows a startling ignorance of his poetry. Can Mr. Smith find 
nothing but didactic assertions in Pope’s splendid satires and 
epistles, or a trace of them in the “‘ Rape of the Lock?” We 
may observe, too, that a poet’s rhyme, by which we suppose the 
critic means the form in which he casts his verse, is not more of 
an accident than the poetry itself, but is as essential to the 
poct as notation is tothe musician. Mr. Smith says a good many 
things about Mrs. Browning’s often exquisite but too often also 
affected poetry that are perfectly true, but his method of saying 
them is marked, we think, by poverty of thought and expression. 
Witness the following passage :— 

** Wandering amongst her poems is like standing in the forest alone, 
with the wailing wind and the flying rain as the only assurances of an 
existence sublimer than our own. But the profoundest depth of our 
heart is reached thereby. We would there had been no need for the 
lament and the sorrow, and yet we would not have lost those mysterious 
thrills of the soul which her power has evoked. We must follow the 
poet in her quest of truth, follow her wherever she leads us, for by 
these means shall we emerge out of the thick folds of darkness into 
the broad light of day. This is one reason why we have such an ad- 
wiration for and attachment to her genius. Wherever she leads us, it 
is to make us better. Does she show us the poor, whom we too often 
oppross? It is that we may know wherein we have erred, and that in 
the future our hands may be washed clean from oppression and cruelty. 
Does she sometimes apparently darken the spirit? It is only tomake 
it reflect, so that it may endeavour to grope through the mysteries of 
life and nature up to God. Intellectual doubts are frequently disposed 
of in a very summary method, and one which has at sundry times in 
the world’s history been most effective; she sees their lowering forms 
gradually attenuate and disperso before the calm eye of Faith.” 

Mr. Smith's account of Nathaniel Hawthorne is not without in- 
terest, but his criticism on the subtle and singularly complex genius 
of this remarkable novelist is far from satisfactory. ‘The writer 
considers the Blithedale Romance Uawthorne’s most perfect work, 
a judgment in which few readers will concur; and his arguments 
in its favour are not likely to make converts. ‘Then one scarcely 
knows what to say of a critic who thinks it necessary to observe 
that in Hawthorne the subjective greatly predominated over the 
objective, and who asserts of the House of the Seven Gables, —‘‘ This 
romance possesses an interest from its general excellence, rather 
than from any definite, distinctive trait of character or directness of 
purpose.” Mr. Smith remarks that, ‘‘ compared with the writers 
of his own country, there is no difficulty in assigning his proper 
position as a novelist to this illustrious writer,” but he scareely 
attempts to assign it. The admirer of Hawthorne, however, will 
probably accept the obvious remark that “it is rare to meet with 
his artistic qualities anywhere.” We have left ourselves no space 
to remark upon several of the essays contained in this volume, but 
Wwe may observe in conclusion that the author writes with more 
pertinence about novelists than poets, and that where his criticism 
fails, his biographical narrative prevents the paper from becoming 
tedious. 
regarded as a dull writer. 





DRAYTON’S COMPLETE WORKS.* 
*‘Drayton!” exclaims Goldsmith's Chinese philosopher, in the 
Citizen of the World—when he has been shown a monument in 
** Poets’ Corner,” adjoining those of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Prior—‘‘ I never heard of him before; but I have been told of 
one Pope, is he there?” From this passage Mr. Hooper has 
taken occasion to speak querulously of a mighty reputation which 
has been eclipsed, like so many others, but cannot be permanently 
extinguished, by the narrow tastes and too presumptuous wit and ele- 
gance of our cighteenth-century writers; he cites recent and ancient 
encomiums of Drayton which appear to us somewhat wanting in 
discrimination, and admits that the author has become almost in- 
accessible through the long neglect of the general reader. The 
eighteenth century paid him the tribute of only one “ pretended 
complete edition,” which has since been embodied in the expen- 
sive collections of British poets bearing the names of Anderson 





Now first collected, with Introduction 
II. (+ Polyolbion” and 
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He is hardly a wise critic, but he will not generally be. 


to was that of the ‘‘ Harmonie of the Church,” a string of simple 
| Scriptural paraphrases, which Mr. Hooper, honouring in it the 
| first-fruits of the poet’s genius, has already reprinted next after 
| the “‘Polyolbion.” ‘This ‘‘ Harmonie,” printed in 1591, had the 
ill-luck to be suppressed by the authorities which then castigated 
| our literature, perhaps from the effect of no other prejudice than 
| one to which the plainness of its diction appeared too irreverend, 
| as, indeed, Drayton’s muse is seldom restrained by a fine sense of 
| what is awkward and casually ridiculous. A few copies were re. 
| tained by Archbishop Whitgift, as appears by the register at 
Stationers’ Hall. One of these found its way to the King’s Library, 
and was reprinted for the Percy Society and the Roxburgh Club, 
No attempt had been made by Drayton himself to revive this 
work ; the list of his subsequent productions, eclogues, heroical 
epistles, ‘‘ Barons’ Wars,” ‘‘ Noah’s Flood,” &c., reminds us of the 
versatility of Ovid's pen. That charming Latin poet stooped in 
an unhappy period of his life to the demi-poetic theme of the 
“* Fasti,” which can only be specially liked by antiquarians, though 
it has been embellished as well as possible with the graces of 
verse and fanciful reflection. In like manner, the plan of the 
‘“‘ Polyolbion,” or chorographical description of Great Britain, in- 
vites us to a rich display of useful and polite information, in which 
much skill and ‘ joli talent” may be exercised, but where we 
cannot expect to find the enthusiasm, absorption, or artistic in- 
tegrity of a fine poem. The work is too valuable to be lost, but 
we can only anticipate rare revivals of the vogue it once enjoyedin 
a period of expansive and unmethodic culture. 

The economical editor of the ‘‘ Polyolbion” must resign himself 
to a disagreeable necessity in omitting those curious maps of our 
counties or provinces which were inserted in the earliest editions, 
The embellishments they presented to the eye were as quaint as 
old china, and not perfectly decorous, but essentially as innocent 
as the poem itself, and extremely well adapted to convey a general 
idea of its plan and conduct. To supply this defect, the reader 
need only trace distinctly the rivers of England and Wales, with 
their smallest tributaries, their estuaries, and the adjacent islands, 
and draw in each a nymph bathing, or a child where the water is 
extremely shallow; and on the mountains, where there are any, 
shepherds in tall hats who are contemplating the prospect. He may 
then study the mutual approaches and retreatings of the streams, 
their unions with the main sea, and their apparent family re. 
lations ; he may imagine simple tales of love, strife, or friendship, 
to symbolise these curious phenomena; and he will understand 
what it is to write a poetical ‘‘ chorography,” just as from a 
diagram of the Linnean system we may guess what sort of stuff 
the ‘‘ Loves of the Plants” is made of. He may readily fancy the 
insertion of scraps of history, and especially of legends such as 
those of King Arthur and the ‘Trojan Brutus; he will also find 
room for some serious dissertations (as, for example, on the 
decay of our forests) when he reaches the more civilised parts of 
the realm ; and he should here begin to attire his nymphs with 
more decency, and let them carry in their hands some handsome 
models of cities and churches, like those saints in the old calendars 
who distinguished themselves by works of permanent utility. 
Sea-gods, maidens hunting the wild deer, dolphins sustaining one 
or two riders, &c., may be introduced in appropriate localities. 
The critical reader of this poetical lore who is anxious to separate 
history from fiction will be assisted, at least in eighteen songs 
out of the thirty, by the annotations of the learned Seldon, who, 
though destitute of the lights of the present age, was in many 
points almost too sceptical to keep company with the poet he 
professed to serve. The poem comprises some sixteen thousand 
lines, all regular alexandrines after the French fashion, The 
style is simple, though the inversions are at first puzzling. A 
regular summary of the contents seems needless, but we will 
proceed to glean from it a few extracts which appear characteristic 
or otherwise interesting. 

The gloominess of the seasons through which we have just 
passed would make it painful to quote the opening lines of the 
*‘ Polyolbion ;” they protest too much in favour of all the wonders, 
and especially the climate, of * Albion’s glorious isle,” and of ‘ the 
summers not too short, the winters not too long.” The Muse who 
has been invoked for such a vaunted theme turns for instruction 
to the genius loci, and judiciously begs of him :— 

“Direct my course so right, as with thy hands to show 

Which way thy forests range, which way thy rivers flow, 
Wise Genius, by thy help that so I may descry 
How thy fair mountains stand, and how thy valleys lie, 











From those clear, pearly cleeves which see the morning’s pride, 
And check the surly imps of Neptune when they chide, 
Unto the big swoll’n waves in the Iberian stream 
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Where Titan still unyokes his fiery-hoofed team, As comfrey unto him that’s bruised, spitting blood ; 
And oft his flaming locks in luscious nectar steeps, And from the falling-ill by five-leaf doth restore, 
When from Olympus’ top he plungeth in the deeps. And melancholy cures by sovereign hellebore.” 
. How grand, and yet how plausible, is this conclusion! Here is 


Till through the sleepy main to Thuly I have gone, 
And seen the frozen isles, the cold Deucalydon, 
Amongst whose iron rocks grim Saturn yet remains, 
Bound in those gloomy caves with adamantine chains,” 
These last lines announce a plan which the author never com- 
pleted, for his chorography of Great Britain does not regularly 
overpass the limits of England and Wales. 
Muse enters King James’s dominions deliberately by way of the 
Channel Islands, but one of the sites which she first and most 
tastefully commemorates is St. Michael's Mount :— 
«¢ Before thou further pass, and leave this setting shore, 

Whose towns unto the saints that lived here of yore 

(Their fasting, works, and prayers remaining to our shame 

Were rear’d, and justly call’d by their peculiar names, 

The builders honour still; this due and let them have, 

As deign to drop a tear upon each holy grave ; 

Whose charity and zeal instead of knowledge stood ; 

For surely in themselves they were right simply good. 

If credulous too much, thereby they offended Heaven, 

In their devout intents yet be their sins forgiven.’ 

Then from his rugged top the tears down trickling fell, 

And in his passion stirred, again began to tell 

Strange things that in his days Time’s course had brought to pass: 

That forty miles to sea sometime firm foreland was, 

And that a forest then which now with him is flood, 

Whereof he first was called the Hoar Rock in the Wood.” 

We are now led over Cornwall and the adjoining counties, with 
some references to the death and birth of Arthur, to the fleets 
anchored in Plymouth Harbour (and fraught with Spanish spoils), 
and lastly, to the ‘Trojan legend, which is chaunted at a kind of 
Eisteddfod of the local deities. This, however, is a dry narrative ; 
but there is some humour in the introduction of the romantic ex- 
ploits of Sir Bevis, of Southampton, which are made the theme of 
a very wilful and loquacious Naiad, who persists in talking when 
all her companions are urging her to be quiet, to let them listen to 
wiser words. In songs 4-10 the poet plunges into Wales, and the 
achievements of the Britons, historic and prehistoric. As for his 
descriptions of the country, we can only guess from them that 
mountains were not very attractive in those days to the human 
eye, though some delectable objects might be seen from them. 
Indeed, a saucy nymph tells us—and her theory, according to the 
annotator, was derived from a grave theologian—that mountains 


surely a Flora worth travelling for over huge tracts, even of ear- 
pestering railway. ‘Cestrensem helleborum est opera cognoscere, 
cives!” We could quote with equal pleasure Drayton's catalogue 
of the fruits of Kent, also that of the wild flowers with which he 
adorns a bridal chamber. But we will rather, that we may 


Nevertheless, his | not seem to have too much disparaged his warlike stories, 


recommend his narrative of a great single combat in the time of 
Athelstan, whose warriors appear to have been challenged by a 
formidable Dane, as when those about the two Atride were defied 
by Hector. The King is then warned in a dream that he must 
select his champion from a company of pious palmers; and an 
aged man, who has long renounced the pursuit of worldly reputa- 
tion, is thus moved, ina humble spirit and in obedience to the 
divine intimation, to enter the lists, and draw out of his staff a 
huge sword whose name is remembered with emotion. This 
champion was Guy of Warwick, and his opponent, ‘ Colbrond 
the giant, that same mighty man;” the passage of arms is 
embellished with many comparisons that are Homeric enough, 
at least in outline. 

The last twelve songs of the “ Polyolbion” are introduced with 
commendatory verses by Wither, which remind us forcibly that 
the claims of the poem to our notice are founded not less on its 
utility than its agreeableness, The author had at least some right 
to complain that the “ nobility and gentry of this land” were not 
deeply interested in the information he had accumulated for them. 
But of the measure of success which Drayton attained in culti- 
vating poetry purely as a fine art we must speak in connection 
with his minor poems, if the task of re-editing them should be 
happily completed by Mr. Hooper. 





THE YOUNG PRETENDER.* 

Tue career of Prince Charles, the Young Pretender, has been, 
ever since the remarkable events in which he played the principal 
part, a subject of considerable interest to many persons who do 
not usually trouble themselves about the history of far more im- 
portant men. Owing partly to the fact that during one or two 
years of his life his deeds were not unworthy of the grandson of 





are essentially the “ off-scouring of all things,” mere heaps of 
wrecks and refuse :— 


“To make you know yourselves, you this must understand, 

That our great Maker laid the surface of tho land 

As level as the lake until the general flood, 

When over all so long the troubled waters stood, 

Which, hurried with the blasts from angry heav’n that blew, 

Upon huge, massy heaps the loosened gravel threw. 

From hence we would ye knew, your first beginning came, 

Which since in tract of time, yourselves did mountains name, 

So that the earth by you, to check her mirthful cheer, 

May always see from heay'n those plagues that poured were 

Upon the former wera”. ww ttt ttt tO 
On the other hand, the spectacle of a fat valley, adorned with 
cornfields, gardens, pastures, and habitations of people who are 
thriving, has, for Drayton's fancy, as many charms as the person 
of the Shunammite (and we say this that we may dispense with 
proving it). Perhaps the modern tourist will now suspect that 
he was no poet at all, but a hardy and ingenious Philistine. He 
has, however, his own way of studying and admiring nature, and 
can sometimes display it with grace and fervour. We may see it 
if we return to England with him, and follow the hunted stag, or 
listen to the birds in the greenwood, or if even we take a walk, in 
a more unpretending guise, with the ‘‘ hermit of Chester,” who is 
thus described to us :— 

‘His happy time he spends the works of God to see 

In those so sundry herbs which there in plenty grow, 

Whose sundry strange effects he only seeks to know, 

And in a little maund, being made of osiers small, 

Which serveth him to do full many a thing witbal, 

He very choicely sorts his simples got abroad. 

Here finds he on an oak rheum-purging polypode, 

And in some open place that to the sun doth lie 

He fumitory gets, and eye-bright for the eye; 

The healing tutsan then, and plantain for a sore ; 

The yarrowe, wherewithal he stops the wound-made gore ; 

And hard by these, again, he holy vervain finds, 

Which he about his head that hath the megrim binds.” 
But we have a long catalogue before us of herbs to be used out- 
wardly and inwardly, and we must hasten to the most universal 
and excellent specifics :— 


‘And for the labouring wretch that’s troubled with a cough, 


one who had been King of England, but still more, because he 
was to a tolerably strong party the symbol of their departed 
ascendancy, his career has been invested with a halo of romance, 
and his memory was for some time cherished by his 
followers in England and Scotland as that of a hero. And yet 
there can be no doubt that “Bonnie Prince Charlie” was 
a man of very ordinary abilities and of feeble moral character. 
He had none of the qualities which a king should possess who 
has grave difficulties to contend with, except personal courage 
and a fascinating presence. In all respects but these he was as 
uninteresting a subject for a biography as could well be imagined. 
His brother Henry, Cardinal York, was much the better man of 
the two. The Cardinal, though very narrow-minded, was a kind- 
hearted and even an amiable man, He was not clever, but as the 
obstinacy which distinguished the Stuarts was in him refined down 
into a firmness which was a good instead of a bad quality, he 
never made any serious blunder after the manner of the other 
members of his race, but passed his life creditably to himself, and 
inoffensively or even beneficially to those around him, Of 
Charles we shall have to say nearly the opposite. He was obstinate, 
though by no means firm; he was easily led by the first person 
who took his fancy, and the people who took his fancy were in 
many cases the wrong ones. During the greater part of his 
life he was a discredit to his cause, a stumbling-block to 
those who wished to assist him, and a nuisance of the first 
magnitude to his private friends. It is because so much is 
known of his conduct up to and during the year 1745, and so 
little of his subsequent life, that he was spoken of with such 
enthusiasm by those who only knew him during the former period. 
Men who had the opportunity of observing him after his escape 
from Scotland were by no means highly impressed either with his 
moral or his intellectual qualities. Mr. Ewald has examined, and 
made excellent use of, a mass of papers regarding the Prince’s 
life which have been lying untouched and unheeded at the Public 
Record Office. With great care, and by exercising sound judg- 
ment as to what was really worth printing, he has selected from 
the piles of diplomatic dust and rubbish much that helps to give 
the reader an insight into the character of Charles. 








Or stopping of the breath by phlegm that’s hard and tough, 
Campana here he crops, approved wondrous good, 





* The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart. By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
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Charles was born in 1720. His boyhood was in no respect re- 
markable. ‘* There is much in the after-life of Charles,” says Mr. 
Ewald, ‘‘ to show that his education was of foreign training, and 
that he did not understand, as an Englishman should have under- 
stood, many of the institutions of his country, but we have no 
foundation for the statement that he was wanting in culture or 
capacity.” Mr. Ewald, we think, estimates the capacity of Charles 
too highly, but there can be no doubt about his culture. He was 
deficient not so much in knowledge, as in power of making use of 
it. Like all strong, healthy boys, he had a liking and a natural 
aptitude for sports and exercises requiring strength and skill, and 
was well fitted fora soldier’s career. He served with some credit 
in 1754 at the siege of Gaeta, under the Duke of Liria, though he 
was then only fourteen years old. After some years of travelling 
about Italy, during which he brooded over the wrongs of his 
family, Charles, on the invitation of the French Court, secretly 
departed for Paris in 1744. The armament that had been pre- 
pared by Louis for the invasion of England was prevented by bad 
weather from sailing, and Charles speedily found that the zeal 
of the French on his behalf was by no means so great as he 
had been led to believe. He then took the resolution of 
starting for Scotland with as much money and arms as 
he could procure. Having made up his mind, he adhered to 
his resolve, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, who 
rightly judged that nothing could be done without the assistance 
of a strong foreign force. He arrived safely at his destination, 
and was joined by a considerable body of men. The well-known 
story of the march to Derby, and the ill-advised retreat of the 
Highlanders from that town, need not be repeated. On arriving 
at Glasgow, after his return from England, the Prince’s force was 
increased to 9,000 men. He was obliged, by the pressure put on 
him, to retreat to the Highlands, but turned at Culloden, to fight 
the Duke of Cumberland’s army, which nearly doubled his, 
weakened as it was by desertions. Charles insisted on fighting, 
and the defeat of the clans was complete. Horror-struck and 
overwhelmed by the sight of the slaughter of his brave followers, 
the unfortunate Prince left the battle-field of Culloden with a 
few members of his staff. A vain attempt to rally his scattered 
forces at Ruthven was Charles’s last struggle to maintain an 
organised opposition to the advance of the Royal army. He 
fled, and remained for months hiding on various islands of the 
Hebrides and among the crags of the Western Highlands. After 
wonderful escapes, and after proving to the utmost the fidelity of 
the people to whom he had trusted himself, and in justice we 
we must add, after manifesting his own courage and pluck, ex- 
hibited in hours of danger and suffering, he escaped to a French 
ship, and arrived safely at Morlaix. Thence he proceeded to 
Paris, where he was well received by the King. Charles, how- 
ever, was not unreasonably suspicious of a Court which had ful- 
filled none of the promises of aid that it had made to him, while 
keeping up an appearance of zeal on his behalf. The Prince got 
some insight into the nature of his Most Christian Majesty's re- 
gard for him, when a French Minister proposed privately to him 
that Ireland should be given up to France as the price of Louis’s 
aid. To Charles's credit, be it said, he refused in the most 
peremptory manner even to listen to offers of help which 
were coupled with such a degrading condition. Louis, how- 
ever, continued to accord him ‘‘ moral support” until 1748, when 
in accordance with the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, he requested 
Charles to leave France. The Prince, not being capable of under- 
standing the logic of events, which had placed England in a posi- 
tion to impose on Louis what terms she pleased, resolved to ‘ dis- 
play firmness.” He refused to listen to the expostulations of the 
French Ministers and his own friends, and obliged Louis to have 
him removed by force to Avignon. An objection being raised by 
the English Ambassador to his staying at Avignon, he departed 
thence, of his own accord, no one knew whither. Mr. Ewald 
thinks that Charles returned to Paris and lived there privately 


with his mistress, Miss Walkenshaw, who had joined him soon | 


after his return from Scotland. He supports this view by extracts 


from the despatches of the English envoy at Paris, and of other 
I 5 y U | 


diplomatists. If this were the Prince's place of refuge, there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Ewald is right in crediting the French 
Government with a knowledge of the presence of the distinguished 
exile in their capital. 

Little is known accurately of the Prince’s movements for 
many years after his disappearance from Avignon. It is cer- 
tain he was in London in 1750. During his stay in that city, 
he declared himself a Protestant, under the idea that by so doing 
he greatly improved his chance of obtaining the English crown. 


His passion for drink, which had grown upon him since the time | 





when, exposed to cold and wet in Scotland, he was obliged to 
take spirits to preserve his health, was now becoming too potent 
to be resisted. Miss Walkenshaw was enslaved by the same 
terrible craving for stimulants. The Prince rapidly became an 
object of contempt to his friends, and was “shunned even by 
those who wished to be loyal to him.” When under the influence 
of drink, he used to ill-treat the wretched woman who lived with 
him. Mr, Ewald considers that he was a ‘“dipsomaniac,” and 
that “for most of the events which followed” his return 
from Scotland ‘‘we should regard him as in a great 
measure not responsible.” This is a charitable judgment, but the 
fact that under strong pressure Charles could, and did, leave off 
drinking, and behave decently, renders it probable that his wag 
the very ordinary case of a weak man who allowed his passions 
to get the better of him. In 1752 he went to London, to carry 
out a plot, which failed, as all his plots failed. In 1754 he wag 
again in London, probably for a similar purpose. Next year the 
English Jacobites, aware of Charles’s relation to Miss Walkenshaw, 
and knowing that her sister was housekeeper to the Princegs- 
Dowager of Wales, suspected that the Prince’s mistress wag 
playing false to the cause, and tried to induce Charles to send her 
away. Ile refused, not, as he admitted himself, because he loved 
her, but because he did not choose to be dictated to even by his 
most trusted friends. In 1756 he went to Basle, and stayed 
there some years, occasionally making short visits to Paris, In 
1760, Miss Walkenshaw, being unable to bear his brutality any 
longer, left him, and took refuge with her infant daughter in the 
Abbey of Meaux. Charles refused to make any provision for her 
or her child, but his brother Henry made the unfortunate woman 
jan allowance. Mr, Ewald says very little about the much-dis- 
puted story of Charles having been present at the coronation of 
George II. ‘The only authority for it is Ilume. It is not 
mentioned in Lord Elcho’s journal, and is, in all probability, a 
fiction, which gained credence through the absence of accurate 
knowledge of the Prince’s movements. In 1766, Charles’s father, 
James, died. This event caused a reconciliation between the 
Prince and his brother, with whom he had been for some time on 
bad terms. Charles went to Rome, but was not acknowledged as 
King of England by the Vatican. Theshrewd counsellors of Benedict 
XIV. had taken the Prince’s measure, and saw clearly that to in- 
cur the hostility of England for the sake of a drunkard was not 
likely to benefit the interests of the Holy See. Charles refused 
for a long time to visit at the Vatican, but at length, moved by 
the remonstrances of Cardinal York, who speaks of his brother's 
‘“‘indocility and singular way of thinking and arguing,” he in 
1767 agreed to pay his respects to the Pope, and became once 
more a member of Roman society. 

In 1772, he, on promise of a pension from the French Court, 
who did not wish the Stuart line to become extinct, married the 
Princess Stolberg. With her he lived happily for a short time. 
But he was soon enslaved again by his love of drink, and com- 
menced the course of ill-usage of his wife which eventually led 
| to her flight from him. An absurd story has been current that 
| while he and his wife were at Sienna, in 1772, she had a son, a 
mare’s-nest which Mr. Ewald dismisses with the contempt it 
deserves. It is probably an invention of some Jacobite, whose 
rage and disappointment had got the better of his love of truth. 
Though Charles at this time usually called himself “the Count of 
Albany,” he was nevertheless very sensitive on the subject of his 
claims to be considered the rightful King of England. While 
staying at Florence, in 1776, he one day invited the Duke of 
Ostrogothia, then travelling under the name of ‘the Comte 
| d’Oeland,” to dine with him. ‘The Duke came, and ‘Charles, 
| delighted with his distinguished guest, grasped his hand as they 
/sat at table, and said with effusion, ‘Ah, Monsieur le Comte, 
| quelle consolation pour moi de diner avec un de mes égaux!’” 
In 1777 the Princess met the poet Alfieri, The intrigue be- 
tween them was as much the effect of Charles's ill-conduct, 
as it was the immediate cause of the final quarrel between 
him and his wife. The Princess fled to Rome in 1780, and 
was very kindly treated by her brother-in-law, the Cardinal, 
‘who acted in this, as in other matters, with a good-sense and 
good-feeling which honourably distinguish him from the other 
members of his family. Finding that his behaviour had brought 
him under the displeasure of the Vatican, and that part of his 
allowance was employed to maintain his wife, Charles totally 
| altered his mode of living. After a divorce had been arranged, 
he ‘“ bethought himself,” says Mr. Ewald, ‘of the woman he had 
loved in days gone by, and of the daughter that had been born to 
‘him in the days of their wandering.” He asked his daughter to 
come and live with him, to which request she acceded, and became 
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a great favourite in Florentine society. Charles created her 

Duchess of Albany, and until his death in 1788 regarded her 

with great affection. Her influence over him was considerable, 

and she employed it to induce him to give up his evil habits. 

His conduct to the Duchess of Albany is some slight sct-off 
inst his bad treatment of her mother. 

With Mr. Ewald’s estimate of Charles we agree in the main, but 
he does not lay stress enough on the moral weakness of his char- 
acter, and somewhat over-rates his intellectual abilities. His con- 
duct throughout the campaign of ’45 was creditable to him as a man, 
put no test of his soldiership ; for he had officers of tried ability 
with him, whose assistance prevented his very inferior knowledge 
of the art of war from causing an early break-down of his enter- 
prise. And yet he frequently thwarted these officers, and placed 
his confidence in worthless favourites. Though we must admit 
tbat the things expected of him were impossibilities, it is pretty 
certain that even if his enterprise had been a practicable one, few 
men were, on the whole, so unfitted for carrying it out as Charles 
Edward, the last of the Stuarts. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Portfolio, February. (Seeley and Co.)—Although, porhaps, 
hardly reaching the high mark of the January number, the new number 
of the Portfolio is quite up to the average, and presents several points 
of interest. The “ Etching from the National Gallery” is from Vande- 
yelde’s “Gale at Sea,” etched by Gaucherel. The interesting series of 
views and sketches in St. Alban’s is continued, and Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
notes are valuable in themselves. The remaining illustrations aro 
from M. Queroy’s “ Livres d’Heures,” and “ The Truflle-Hunter,” after 
Friedrich Decamps. 

British Manufacturing Industries. (Edward Stanford.)—Jron and 
Steel, by W. Mattien Williams, F.C.S.; Copper Smelting, by T. Arthur 
Phillips, F.C.S.; | Brass-Founding, Tin-Plate, and Zinc- Working, by 
Walter Graham. The reading public are often unable to understand the 
improvements they read of in the different arts and manufactures, and 
the various machines and operations they see exhibited in the industrial 
exbibitions, Handbooks to the manufactures are too minute and tech- 
nical, and the notices in the reports of the learned socicties are too 
scientific. The volumes of the present series are intended to supply the 
desideratum. The information required is to be given in an exact, 


though popular form, and the names appended to the various divisions | 


are a sufficient guarantee for their thoroughness, In the first volume, 
we have all that is known in early times about the metals mentioned in 
the title, a comprehensive account of the processes they undergo from 
the ore to the manufactured article, and a rationale of each. We must 
single out Mr. Williams’s paper for especial praise, and would advise all 
juuior students of metallurgy to study this volume. Not only is his style 
lucid, but his inferences are most original, and drawn from his own obser- 
vations on the chemical changes which take place in puddling. Hosvery 
and Lace, by W. Felkin ; Carpets, by C. Dresser, Ph.D.; Dyeing and 
Bleaching, by J. Sims. The history of hosiery and lace is, perhaps, the 
most interesting of all our industries, from the chequered career it pre- 
sents of failure, disappointment, and partial success. Tho invention of 
the lace machine was the result of severe montal labour on the part of 
a vast number of mechanicians, many of whom received insanity as their 
oniy guerdon. Mr. Felkin must have taken considerable pains to col- 
lect and arrange his materials so well. If Dr. Dresser’s remarks on the 
patterns of carpets should come into the hands of our carpet designers: 
it is to be hoped that the feeling of tho art-lover will not in the future 
be so much disturbed by displays of garish and ridiculous imitations of 
nature. It would have been well if Mr. Sims had completed his careful 
exposition of the chemical changes, by stating that it is oxygen in its 








Ulysses,” with which the heroine is introduced to us, is as unlike as 
possible to what one miay suppose a girl of sixteen or so, who never 
stirred out of a country village, would have written. And if we must 
have Latin, let it not be printed in this style :—“Hanc tum Penelope 
lento tibi, mittet Ulysse.” How did this pass the readers of the firm 
who publish the Bibliotheca Classica? or is it a joke on Grace Arden’s 
ignorance ? 

Lhe Works of Antonio Canova. Engraved in outline by Henry 
Moses. With a Biographical Memoir by Count Cicognara. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Canova forms one of the historical landmarks in the history 
of sculpture. The art had fallen away even from the mere imitation of 





nature, which at least was a merit of the cinquecento period, and had 
become debased by refusing to recognise any art laws. The artist was 
exhibited, not art. Canova’s gonius perceived this error of his contem- 
poraries, and by close observation of nature and a careful study of the 
antique, brought the art to a pitch of excellence it had never possessed 
since the days of Phidias. Tho fertility of this master’s resources is 
amazing, and the manual labour expended on his works would have 
worn out many an ordinary workman. The outline engravings are 
finely executed, and in the majority of cases are successful in conveying 
the idea of the artist, yet wo think nothing equals photography as a 
means of illustration for sculpture, and the art public would, we believe 
gladly hail a book containing his works copied by some photographic 
process. The life is ably written, although the writer has omitted 
to give the date of death. The descriptive notes are discriminating, 
and in the main exact; too frequent a use, however, of adjectives of the 
beautiful order gives them a rather gushing character. We cannot con- 
gratulate the binder on tho elegance of the exterior. 


Gravenhurst. (Second Edition.) Anowing and Feeling. By William 
Smith. With a Memoir of the Author. (Blackwood.)—The author of 
“Gravenhurst, or Thoughts on Good and Evil,” and of “Thorndale, or the 
Conflict of Modern Thought,” is by this time known to many readers as 
an acute and cultivated thinker. In this volume we have his memoirs 
written by his wife, who was thoroughly in sympathy with his pursuits, 
and seems to have been intellectually quite capable of appreciating him. 
We have read it with much interest. William Smith, it appears, was 
educated for the bar, and for a time went the Western circuit; but 
he did not really care for the profession, and he attained no success 
in it. He was a man of speculative rather than practical mind, and 
being possessed of a small fortune, he was able to indulge his 
tastes and inclinations. His theory of life was summed up in a line 
of Robert Browning’s, quoted in the memoir:—* The man decided 
not to live, but know.” He was, at the same time, friendly and 
sociable, and he had the honour and privilege of counting among his 
friends such men as Maurice and Mill. As a young man he was a 
member of the Union Debating Society, of which nearly all the most 
advanced and most eminent thinkers of the day were members. From 
the year 1839 he became a regular contributor to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and his articles embrace a great variety of subjects. We have 
a list of them appended to the memoir, and they deal, as will be 
seen, with subjects of the widest possible interest, as well as with those 
which attract only specially thoughtful and philosophical readers. In 
tho year 1851 he had an offer from Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
who wished him to be his successor in the Chair of Mental Philosophy 
in that University. He declined, though he had no regular occupation 
at the time, and must have felt that the work would bave been agree- 
able to his tastes. Everything about him shows him to have been a 
man of refined modesty and delicate conscientiousness. He was, too, a 
really subtle thinker, and master of a singularly graceful style. He 
felt the difficulties which are inseparable from any theory of life, and 
was far from being an easy-going, contented optimist; but still, on 
the whole, his views were cheerful, and he thought he saw his way to 
reconciling the facts of the Universe with a belief in a supreme good- 
ness. The essay on ‘* Knowing and Feeling” is a valuable contribution 
to psychology, and has already appeared in the Contemporary Review, 
with the exception of the last part, which is here published for the first 





nascent condition which has the power of bleaching. Pottery, by L. 
Arnoux; Glass and Silicates, by Professor Barff, M.A.; Furniture and 


time. Its general purpose is to point out what the author conceived to 
be the inadequacy of the purely physical theories of mind and thought 





Woodwork, by T. H. Pollen, M.A. After a brief summary of the history | which trace up all knowledge to sensation. It is, in fact, a protest on 
of. majolica and faience, we are given here the methods and vices of tho | behalf of what we must call a higher view of man, and, unless we are 
English school, and the debt we owe to Wedgwood, Minton, and other much mistaken, it is not one to be summarily dismissed. 
famous makers, Professor Barff draws attention to the superiority | pajzh Vavasour. By Mrs. Graham Branscombe. 3 vols. (Hurst 
our manufactures would have, if firms would employ a competent | and Blackett.)—This is one of the novels which it is not easy toaccount 
chemist to examine and experiment on those processes which depend on ‘for. It is a tedious story of love-making, happy or unhappy, not plea- 
chemical action, and shows how bad glass is due to the wantof it. All | sant, certainly, to read, not pleasant, we should think, to write. Mrs. 
who care to know how their furniture is made, and what aro the best | Vayasour has two daughters and a niece. The niece dies at the end of 
models to follow, will be interested in the last paper of this volume. the first volume, after a singular love-affair with the physician who 
Mercer's Gardens. By the Author of “ Four Messengers,” &c. (Bell | attends her. Mrs. Branscombe sees, it would seem, no impropriety in 
and Sons.)—Wo have an impression that the volumes that we have bo- | a married physician winning the heart of a patient, and exchanging 
fore seen from this pen have been good and small, If this be so, the | keepsakes when they part, and that after a scene so significant as this: — 
larger effort is scarcely so successful. One gets a little tired of tho “ Maraval started forward involuntarily, with blanched face. ‘ Married! 
heroine’s day-dream. But there are some pretty natural touches inher | Can it be possible that you are married?’ ‘Forgive me, Maraval, I 
character. The scene is too much crowded with persons for its space. | ought to have told you this before. Yes; it is too true.’” The rest of 
The Hesketh family, for instance, might have been dispensed with. the tale is divided between the two daughters. About Edith there is 
Four or five are quite enough for a tale of these dimensions. We must | nothing particular to say, except that she loses her heart unfortunately, 
take leave to say that the rather clever burlesque of ‘Penelope to and has a good deal of trouble before she finds happiness. Ellen 
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behaves in the most headstrong and deceitful way about a lover of 
inferior station, marries an old man, and is dismissed with the remark 
that ‘‘she need not so glaringly patronise, under the very eyes of a 
devoted husband, that rising young professional, Edmund Leighton.” 
Edmund Leighton is the old lover. ‘There is no great harm in it,” 
the author goes on, “ but it certainly is not wise.” There certainly is 
great harm in such books as this—always supposing that any one reads 
them—when matters of the gravest moral import are treated in this 
loose fashion. But apart from morals, what is to be said of this, ‘Her 
figure was small and symmetrical, yet not insignicant ” ? 

Tastes and Habits, Personal and Social, with other Essays. By 
Samuel B. James, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We looked into 
this volume with some interest, because we happened to know that the 
author had lately lit up a considerable blaze by a paper in the Parish 
Magazine, which circulates (v0rAav svoparwy wopPh wie) in many places 
throughout England. The said paper hinted pretty broadly, though 
not without a disclaimer of the meaning, that a Dissenting chapel was 
the “devil’s chapel.” We were, shall we say, disappointed? There is 
nothing here to set anything on fire. Mr. James likes a little hit ata 
bishop, quite a natural thing in a vicar. He makes some sensible 
remarks on the novels in so-called religious publications, If people 
think it right that their children shall read “Ivanhoe ” on a Sunday— 
very good, we shall not quarrel with them; but if they think reading 
*‘Tvanhoe” a sin, why do they put into the young people’s hands tales 
which to the naked eye are quite indistinguishable from the ordinary 
novels, simply because they come out in monthly parts, together with other 
miscellanea, between brown or blue paper covers? He tries, not very 
successfully, to settle the difficult question of the morality of ** Not at 
home.” (Might we suggest that as “At home” on a card means that 
you are ready to see your friends at a certain time, so “ Not at home” 
on the lips of a servant may well mean that you are not ready to seo 
them?) Generally he is sensible ; occasionally, but it might with ad- 
vantage be oftener, he is amusing. Lssays of this kind are very diffi- 
cult to write, and Mr. James has yet something to learn. 

On Restoration. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. Anda Notice of his Works in 
connection with the Historical Monuments of France. By Charles 
Wethered. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is the article, done into Eng- 
lish, contributed by M. Viollet-le-Duc to what Mr. Wethered calls 
“ that valuable treasury of architectural art and erudition, Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de [Architecture Frangaise.” M. Viollet-le-Duc’s name is a 
guarantee of scholarship and artistic capacity, and we are disposed to 
credit the first of French architects with the possession of a literary 
power which Mr. Wethered’s clumsy translation, loose grammar, 
and his (or his publisher’s) careless printing cannot efface. It is, 
however, the matter and not the manner of this translation that is im- 
portant; and that seems to us really admirable, and worth scores of the 
papers on this and kindred topics which each summer brings forth at 
congresses and meetings at home. It is only with hesitation that we 
venture on criticising a book so truly‘excellent, but we find, both in the 
“ article” and (more especially) in Mr. Wethered’s “ notice,” a trace of 
that assumption, so common in ‘the profession,” which we think Mr. 
Simeox did good service in the Portfolio in exposing, that all medizval 
buildings, whether domestic, civil, or ecclesiastical, are the absolute pro- 
perty of the past, and are in nowise to be adapted to present occasions, if 
that adaptation involvesa hair’s-breadth departure from their original plan. 
Mr. Wethered’s description of M. Viollet-le-Duc (we had nearly written 
* of his hero”) is glowing, if somewhat verbose, and as we should judge 
by the charming portrait in this volume, not over-drawn. Still it isa 
good deal to say of any man that he “is an intellectual king among 
men, with personal attractions and grace, befitting a descendant of the 


book the egotism is not at all offensive. Tho author bas seen and dog 
many things that are strange to stay-at-home people, and even to th - 
who have been moderately adventurous. But she tells her story iene, 
without any wish to parade her sagacity or courage. There are bh 
books, the first containing an account of Prince Salm-Salm’s campaignin, 
on the Northern side in the American Civil War, in which he held the at 
of General of Division. The second book takes us, the war being finished, 
to Mexico, and is perhaps the most interesting part of the work ; it is 
certainly the most novel. The account of the last few months of the 
unfortunate Maximilian’s reign is very graphic. The Princess hints 
pretty strongly that if the Austrian Ambassador had helped with money 
instead of words, the Emperor’s life would have been saved, From 
Mexico, whence indeed the author was glad to escape—Prince Felix was 
condemned to death—we go to France and to the Franco-Prussian cam- 
paign. The Prince was killed at Gravelotte, but his widow Temained 
with the army, and did good service in the hospitals. We need hardly 
say that the book is excellent reading. To us it seems absolutely 
simple and honest; indeed, the author has a knack of Speaking ont 
which will not please everywhere. That she expresses her opinions 
pretty plainly, the following may show:—‘The Irish rabble of New 
York are the most degraded and brutish set of human beings that ] 
know.” Not too strong language, if it be true, as we read on the next 
page, that they burnt a colonial orphan asylum, containing seyorg) 
hundreds of coloured children, and threw some of tho children into the 
flamos. Bazaine “was not only arrogant, brutal, and cruel, he wag 
also rapacious and mean, and employed the lowest artifices to enrich 
himself.” President Juarez, on the other hand, is well spoken of. It 
was, we are told, with the profoundest emotion that he resisted the 
effort to procure the pardon of Maximilian. 

The Life of Saint Theresa. By the Author of “ Devotions Beforg 
and After Holy Communion.” (Macmillan.)—A saint distinguished by 
good-sense is happy in finding a biographer endowed with the same 
gift. “Good-sense,” indeed, must be understood in a sense very differ. 
ent from that which it bears in the mouth of the religiously respectable 
Philistine, who makes a zealous Churchwarden, or active Chairman of 
a religious society. Sharp austerities, which were anything but a play- 
ing at disipline, were St. Theresa’s constant practice ; and she kept the 
vow of poverty witl a rigour which startled the prudence of her spiritual 
counsellors. And her intellect, too, was of the mystical order. But for 





all that, she was practical ; sho knew the world, as well as the cloister, 
and what the hearts of men and women arein both. And she had, ono 
of her biographors remarks, what nearly every ono in that ago 
lacked, “pity.” It is quite probable that she did more than any one 
person, or, indeed, any set of persons, to keep Spain in the old Catholic 
paths. The literature that has gathered round her name is of no small 
extent. She was herself an author of no mean repute. And she left 
behind her a copious record of her outward and inward life. Hence the 
materials for her biography are abundant, so abundant that they re- 
quire much skill to deal with them properly. This the author of the 
volume before us possesses. Any biography is a difficult task; the 
biography of a Spanish saint, removed from us not by three centuries 
only, but by the strongest diversities of habit and thought, is such in 
an especial degree. It has been admirably performed in the volume 
before us. 

The Manchester Man. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This is an excellent story, in which a very genuine and, 
as far ag we can judge from little instances happening to come within 
our own range, very close knowledge of interesting local history is 
cleverly worked up into a tale of the usual form. Jabez Clegg starts in 
life as a foundling washed down in the great flood which deluged Man- 





old noblesse.” 

The Barrys of Beigh. By E. Hall. (McGlashan and Gill.) —In reading 
this story, we havo been led on from chapter to chapter, in the constant 
hope of something turning up, something substantial, either in incident | 
or development of plot, but we have been disappointed. It opens well; | 
we are introduced to some most uncommon personages, and they and | 


chester at the end of the last century, and rises to be a citizen, prosper- 
ous in fortune and love. His boyhood and youth coincided with the 
troubled quarter of a century which saw the long Napoleonic wars, and 
the dismal reaction after a false prosperity that followed the peace of 
1815. It included the tragical incident of the Peterloo massacre, 
which is here told with uncommon picturesqueness and ferce. With 











their wild ways are sketched with considerable vivacity and skill. As 
the story progresses, we are introduced to more edd people, but one by 
one they all turn out very poor creatures indeed, and all we get is 
some pleasant descriptions of Irish scenery, odd traits in peasant life, 
and a few isolated, humouristic occurrences which have not much to 
do with the story. Mr. Hall’s characters always seems on tho brink of 
saying or doing something striking, but it never comes off. To make 
up for a lamentable lack of incident through the greater part of tho 
volume, he gives us more than we can well swallow in the last few 
chapters. As Harte Barry, Mrs. “Captain” Armstrong, Thady Hanly, 
Kate Barry, The McCaura, the McCarthys, and others appear and re- 


appear, we long for a Lever to breathe life into their dry bones; it is | 


indeed the manner of Lever which Mr. Hall copies, but he has not 
caught his spirit. As we said, the best of the book is at the beginning; 
there is much promise in the idea of the Tipsy Club, its crazy Grand 
Master, and its grotesque rules (of which we may quote the second, 
‘¢ That no ladies of any sex whatsoever should be admitted-into it”), but 
it comes to nothing. Mr. Hall must try again. 

Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix Salm-Salm. 2 vols. 
(Bentley.)—The words “ my life” imply an egotistical book, but in this 


| the “Manchester man,” the old city grows into the new, and the reader is 
| made to realise the process. The hero’s own fortunes are related with 
admirable truth. Here there is no harlequin change of the servant into 
| the master, but the slow, sometimes painful, upward struggle is depicted 
| just as it really happens in a world where, though ability and love 
| can do much, yet social prejudices are strong, and social chasms hard 
to overleap. If the novel had nothing else of merit in it—and it has, 
| unless we are deceived very much—the single sketch of Parson Joshua 
| Brookes would make it worth reading. 
| Time and Time-Tellers. By James W. Bousn. (Hardwicke.)— 
|'This is an interesting treatise, and written ly one evidently well 
acquainted with the subject. Its weakest poiut is the ancient history 
| of “time-tellers.” A fuller account of the clepsydra would have been 
| desirable. It is strange, too, that Mr. Benson is not aware that King 
| Alfred did protect his “candle-clocks” from the wind by putting them 
| in lanterns. The machinery of the common watch and clock, and of 
| not afew more or less rare varioties of them, are practically described. 
| Mr. Benson’s book will interest a good many readers. 


| The Doctrinal System of St. John, Considered as Evidence Sor the 








| Date of his Gospel. By the Rey. J.J. Lias, (Bell and Son.)—This is 
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lligent study of an interesting question in theology. One of the 

onest faults of English divines is to look on all the Scriptures 
peor same point of view. And indeed, to the believer in the 
se theory of inspiration, circumstances of time, authorship, must 
seem absolutely indifferent. Mr. Lias’s is a more reasonable method, and 
it has what we may call an appropriate reward in establishing a strong 
argument on the orthodox side. His view is briefly expressed by a 
sentence in his preface,—that “ St. John’s Gospel is the necessary bridge 
over the chasm which separates the theology of the Synoptic Gospels 
from that of the Epistles.” If it lies midway in the process of the 
development of religious thought, what becomes of the arguments, as far 
at least as they are drawn from the subject-matter of the Gospel, for 
an origin as late as the middle or latter end of the second century ? 
Isolated expressions, of course, remain to be accounted for,—the peculiar 
use of the term ‘‘ Jews,” for instance. We may give, as an illustration 
of the author’s argument, the very pertinent suggestion of the absolute 
silence of the author of the Fourth Gospel about Gnostic theories, a 
silence impossible, we may say, in a writer who lived in the midst of the 
active and well-developed Gnostic heresy of the second century. Mr. 
Lias’s treatiso is well worth study. 


an inte 


The Agricultural legislation of last Session is the subject of two 
yolumes,—Zhe Agricultural Holdings’ Act, by Henry Winch (Weldon 
and Co.), and The Law of Compensation for Unexhausted Agricultural 
Improvements, by W. Willis Brind. (Butterworths.) Tho latter gives a 
complete account of local customs—and a singular variety they display ! 
—a part of the subject which is, of course, of the greatest importance. 
——The New Code, 1875, by Henry J. Gibbs and J. W. Edwards 
(Longmans), contains an introductory sketch of educational legislation 
since the year 1839. 

New Eprtions.— Zhe Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton. (Elliott 
Stock.) —This is an exact reprint and fac-simile of the original edition of 
The Complete Angler, published in 1653, a date which is a curious com- 
ment on the blessing which, by way of conclusion, the author invokes 
“ypon all that hate contentions, and love quietuesse, and vertue, and 
Angling.” This editio princeps is now very rare, the copies having, as 
the editor of this volume suggests, been lost out-of-doors by practical 
disciples of the master, and worn out through constant uso by stay-at- 
home followers. Here we have an exact reproduction,—the type, the 
binding, even the blue and red sprinkling on the leaf-edges being given, 
as well as the curious arrangement of the “Angler's Song,” where the 
basso part is printed on a leaf turned upside down,—an instance of the 
author’s practical mind, which contemplated two actual persons stand- 
ing face to face and singing his duet. The volume is a most intorest- 
ing curiosity. The Works of Charles Lamb are collected in one 
volume, in what is called “The Popular Centenary Edition,” and as 
part of the “Standard Library” of Messrs. Routledge. A _ brief 
memoir by Mr. Charles Kent is prefixed. Other new editions to be 
mentioned are, Lectures on our Israelitish Origin, by the late John 
Wilson (Nisbet); Short Allegorical Sermons, by Walter A. Gray and R. 
Kerr Pearse (James Parker); Henry Perreyve, by A. Gratry (Riving- 

tons); Lssays on Criticism, by Matthew Arnold (Macmillan) (a third 
edition, revised and enlarged); Harry Lorrequer, by Charles Lever 
(Routledge); and The Gaol Cradle, who Rocks it? a Plea for the 
Abolition of Juvenile Imprisonment, by ‘‘ A Member of the School Board 
for London” (Daldy and Isbister.}\——We have also to notice a new 
edition of the MZandbook for Travellers in Russia, Poland, Finland 
(Murray.) Seven years have passed since the last edition was published, 
and much revision has consequently been neoded. The Caucasus now 
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Literature Primers,—English Literature, by Stopford Brooke 
MacEllar (R.), Memorials of a Ministry on the Clyde, er 8v0.......++ 
Macnamara (C.), Manual of Diseases of the Eye, er 8vo ...(Churehill) 1 
Morris (W.), Zneids of Virgil in English Verse, cr 8vo .........(ENis & White) 1 
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attracts so many travellers, that it should be mentioned that this region, 
together with the Crimea, Siberia, and Central Asia, come within the 
scope of the volume. ‘We have also to acknowledge the third volume | 
of The History of Christianity, by E. A, Bouzique, translated by John | 
R. Beard (Williams and Norgate); and £e-echoes, by Frances Powor | 
Cobbe (Williams and Norgate), a volume of papers contributed by Miss 
Cobbe to the Echo newspaper. | 

Marcus Ward and Co. have sent us a box of very pretty WValentines,— | 


the devices with birds and flowers being to our mind much prettier than | 
those which depict lovely young ladies,—and we can honestly say | 
that those who rely on the publishers for their Valentines will find none | 


in better taste than most of these. 
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N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; being an 
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CRESSWELL CLOUGH, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society; Member of the Eng- 
lish Dialect Society; A-sistant at Huddersfleld College; late Modern Master at 
Liverpool College. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





TPHE EMPEROR of RUSSIA and the CITY of LONDON,— 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has conferred on Mr. J. W. 
Benson the Appointment of Goldsmith to the Imperial Court, in appreciation of 
Mr. Benson's artistic production of the Gold Casket presented to the Emperor by 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
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The YELLOWSTONE MOUNTAINS. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. With 

numerous striking full-page Illustrations, drawn 

on the spot by Valentine W. Bromley. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps end numerous 
Illustrations, 18s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 
Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in 
the Neighbourhood of Spitgbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT. F.G.S, F.R.GS., 
Author of “ Seasons with the Sea-Hor-es.” With 
numerous full-page Illustrations by William 
Livesay, M.D. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE 
and TABLE-TALRK. With a Memoir by his Son, 
and 23 Illustrations. 

“One of the most moving histories that has been 
published in modern days...... Haydon's case has never 
before been fairly laid before the public. The man 
has never been shown as he was in truth, through the 
medium of his correspondence, his diaries, sayings, 
and actions......Charming correspondence and still 
more charming table-talk."—AMorning Post. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


ERECHTHEUS, By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 

“The harmony of all the parts is perfect...... Our 
‘ Erechtheus’ is as living to us now as it would have 
been to an Athenian. To such altitudes, rarely scaled 
by the feet of poets in the modern age, has he ascended. 
esses’ Erechtheus’ is, in truth, a masterpiece......a 
poem which appeals to men of all rations and of all 
times.”"—Academy. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, price 9s. 


JOSEPH and HIS BRETHREN: a 
Dramatic Poem. By CHARLES WELLS. With an 
Introductory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 

“The author of ‘Joseph and his Brethren’ will some 
day have to be acknowledged among the memorable 
men of the second great period in our poetry...... There 
are lines even in the overture of his poem which might, 
it seems to me, more naturally be mistaken even by 
an expert in verse for the work of the young Shake- 
speare, than any to be gathered elsewhere in the flelds 
of English poetry."—A,. C, SWINBURNE. 


W.S.GILBERT'S PLAYS.—Crown Sr0, cloth extra, 93. 
ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBERT. 

“Mr. Gilbert has done well and wisely to publish in 
a collected form some of his best plays......" The Palace 
of Truth’ and * Pygmalion and Galatea’ may be read 
and enjoyed as poems by persons who haye never 
entered the walls of a theatre.”"—Standard. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, price 9s. 
LAMAN BLANCHARDS POEMS. 
Now First Collected. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
BLANCHARD JBRROLD. 
“His humorous verse is much of it admirable— 
sparkling with genuine esprit, and as polished and 
pointed as Praed’s.”—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 

price 12s 6d. 

The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. 

Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
At all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. 
WHITE CONQUEST. By Wr11Am 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

Four, £20, Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


LADY, of moderate independent 

means, desires a comfortable HOME in the 
family of an earnest Clergyman, neediug help; or she 
would join in a small Convalescent Home, Orphanage, 
or other benevolent work. Views, liberal Evangelical. 
Bracing climate indispensable.—Address, ‘* FIDELE,” 
May's Advertising Offices, 160 Piccadilly. 


LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—EIGHT or more will be OPEN to 
COMPETITION at MIDSUMMER, 1876. Value from 
£25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 
special Fund to £90 a year, in cases of Scholars who 
require it. 
Further particulars may be obtained of the SEC- 
RETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


This College contains THREE DEPARTMENTS,— 
the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Running-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Workshops, and Laboratory, and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils, and the arrangements are those 
of a first-grade Public School. 

The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master, A. R. 
ABBOTT, B.A 

















The Station for the School is “‘ Seven Sisters.” 
IBBERT TRUST.—TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 
Foundation after the next Examination, provided that 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves, The 
next Examination will be held at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London, on three consecutive days, in 
November, 1876. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
age, graduation, and otber points, the particulars of 
which, as well as copies of the scheme of Examination, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the ‘Trust, and the names asd addresses of all Can- 
didates must be sent to the Secretary, at Univer- 
sity Hall, on or before October 1, 1876. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, February 1, 1876. 


1.” CAPITALISTS or SMALL 
INVESTORS. 

A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participatiag in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

No liability as to further calls on capital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends, 
Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “S. S.," 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London. 


\ HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 


health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear] Dentifrice, preserves 








Crown Syo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 


SWIFT7’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Illustra- 
tions. 


WILKIE COLLINS—NEW and POPULAR EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 6s, of 


The LAW and the LADY. By Witxtr 
Couirns. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, Sydney Hall, 
and F. W. Lawson. Being the New Volume of 
the Collected Edition of Mr. Collins's Novels. The 
other Volumes (uniform in size and price, with 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier, Sir John Gil- 
bert, and others) are:— 


The Woman in White. Hide and Seek; or, the 


Antonina; or, the Fall of Mystery of Mary 
Rome, Grice. 
Basil. Poor Miss Finch. 


and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 


PT 
FTER DPRYDEY 


“Three Pens, for three essential virtues f, 
The ‘PICKWICK,’ ‘OWL, and “WAVERLENG? 
The first in flexibility surpassed, ti were 
In ease the next, in elegance the last. pommel. 
These points, united with attractions new 
as yielded other boons, the ‘ PHAETON’ an. 
‘ HINDOO.’” —F 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE! 7% 
_ 1s per Box; by post, 1s 1d. 
& ewspapers recommend them. 
20th February, 1875. te Crap hie, 
MACNIVEN a CAwent 
*. EN and CAMERON, Edi . 
23 to 33 Blair Street. een 
Saauan<iin i, ae a AWAT 7b... 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B, CHATTERTO: R 
On Monday, and during the week, the grand ~ 
mime WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, in which the 
celebrated Vokes family will make their reappeara 
in England. Preceded by the farce of “ The hite Hat? 
Doors open at 6.30, to commence at 7, Morning 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
rs open at 1.30, commence at 2. “Box-0; . 
from 10 till 5 daily. Mice open 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TENTH WIN 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN from ten until giz 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.” 

H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Ce ER Ta ge a SN 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS jn 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTA 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, Ten till 
Five. Admission 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN. 

RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES 
—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally 
deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS ‘of WILLIAM 
§. BURTON. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons 
and General Ironmongery, as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty Of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship or price. “ 





Black Register Stoves ........+. +e-sffom 98 to £15 185 
Bright do., with ormolu ornaments, from £3 128 to £36 
Bronzed Fenders ........+..++ sseeeeesfPOM 23 9d to £10 2g 






Steel and Ormolu Fenders 
Chimney-Pieces. from £1 10s to £100 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ..... +-from 48 6d to £6 10s 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM §, 

BURTON. has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain Black Open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zine-lined, from 5s 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 4s; 
highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There is 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s, 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 90 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street,W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Stréet; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 


-from £2 10s to £20 lig 








R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—Mr. R. BURNETT, Chemist, Fraser- 
burgh, N.B., writes, February 1, 1876:—‘ Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers are well thought of here.” They give instant 
relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, bron- 
chitis, and all disorders of the throat, breath, acd 
lungs. In hysterical, nervous, and heart complaints, 
and in rheumatic and nervous pains they act like a 
charm. Nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing 
night's rest. To singers and speakers Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers are invaluable for clearing and strengthening 





Price 2s 94 per box. So!d by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


the voice. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists, 
1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box. 





CASH’S 


KNITTED 


ROUGH 


TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


J. & J. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE 


ARE GENUINE 


WITHOUT. 





Miss or Mrs? 

The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
My Miscellanies. 


The Dead Secret. 
The Queen of Hearts. 
The Moonstone, 

Man and Wife. 


OUIDA.—Crown §8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 
The NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 


ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 


and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. 
Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 





SIGNA: a Novel. By Ovrpa. The other 
Volumes of the Series, uniform in size and price, 
are:— 


Folle-Farine. 
Idalia: a Romance, 
Chandos: a Novel. 
Under Two Plags. A Dog of Flanders, and 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. other Stories. 
Tricotrin: the Story of a| Strathmore: or, Wrought 
Waif and Stray. by his Own Hand. 
Held in Bondage; Two Little Wooden 
Granville de Vigne. Shoes, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


| Pascarel: Only a Story. 
Puck: his Vicissitudes, 
Adventures, &c. 


or, 








FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
sTEEL PENS. 


LERS THROUGHOUT THE 
goLD BY ALL DEALERS | 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like bogey me ayes the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, = | bag? THAMES STREET, 


n, E.C. 
MAPPIN. 


Dd 





WEBB’S 


OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 
Mlustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION - HovsE BUILDINGS, PouLTRy, 
LonpoN; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
78), WEST END. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: THE 
ROYAL OUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. _ 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5a, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBUBES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
TED BY 


WATSON, “BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ” ROYAL 


35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the aeeranons oil.”"—So0d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE wy MEDALS awarded to 
8. FRY and SONS. 


OHN SRINSMEAD and SON’S 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1, edie, 











RAND and CO’S SOUPS, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
YORK an and GAME PIES; also, 
—_— of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
4 


SOUP, and other 
PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
KR 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
— Travelling-Bag. 
ISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTE: AUS. A New peas, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAG 


CATALOGUES POST ress. 188 STRAND. 


NUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
apy part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to riz or smal! families. 




















The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, ee 248, and 251 Regent Street. 


w ready, Latest Edition. a 
ESSRS.. FELTOE and _ SON’S 
PAMPHLET. Freo by post. 

27 Albemarle Street, Ww. 


MESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

‘gest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 

tion, and quotations may be had on application to 

Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

Belfast; or at their London ‘Oftices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, Wo. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
OREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly | nen and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, sink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépdt, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, Ww. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PRRRENS, 2 
which will be placed on every bottle o: 
y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 

genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out th the world. —{Nove mber, 1874.) 


EK. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely uuadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aud 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


if ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT& PILLS. 

—Great rellef is always obtainable from these 
remarkable remedies by the feeble and constitution- 
ally infirm, whom winter surely brings face to face 
with suffering, and too frequently with danger. All 
gouty and rheumatic affections, weakuess and wast- 
ing of the limbs, stiff joints and contracted sinews, can 














friction of this Ointment upon the affected part, after 
tenderly dried. Holloway's Pills should be taken by 


they purify the blood, invigorate the stomach, regu- 
late the liver, stimulate the kidneys, act as mild aperi- 
ents on the bowels, and act as tonics on the nerves. 


ue HAIR. 

For FORTY YEARS Mrs, 8S. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER has received the com- 
mendation and favour of the public. It has acquired 





tens of thousands of persons, who have the proof of 
its serviceable character. It will positively renew and 


Hair, stop its falling, and induce a healthy and 


be treated with the certainty of success by the diligent oom E. Coope, Esq., 
it has been patiently fomented with warm brine and | John Coope Davis, Esq. 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED, in a 
well-established business ap ee baa 
a Gentleman having experience in th ro nny’ an 

a ox ital of eg £5,000. Accountant's investigation 
w required 

Address full particulars to THEOBALD BROTHERS 

London BG. blic Accountants, 30 Mark Lane, 
ondon, ‘ 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon ‘Adelaide and the Prinelpal towns in 
—_ —_> = c- — and — 
oney received on de tat rates. 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad St a oe 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


esr INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at - Lees or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


YHCENIX FIRE ¢ OFFICE, | Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, Lond on —Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 

ances effected in al) GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J.BROOMFIELD. 


AND - IN - HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY —Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST [INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIFE. 
There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, Ae PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSUR 
NO Policy-Holder is subject to = PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund ...,...00..0.secseeeee041,574, 118 
Annual! Iucome. 217,374 
B, BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


OX MILLION STERLING _ has 
been ee as rep a for 
ATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by pn OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAw-vup CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 

Annua! Iucome, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
t 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE’ ry, 
Fleet Street, Londoa, 

Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 1875 .....0.00-66 L5,441,545 
Income for the past year............ eee 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

















years ended 3i1st D ber, 1874 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bouuses hitherto 
~~ 
The Expenses of M includi 





mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual Rng 

ATTENTION is especially called to the New (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RatTss OF PREMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office. 

The Bates for Youna Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or cullect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellichorry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq. = Lancelot Holland, 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.B.S. 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 








Henry Farquhar, Esq. 


the sufferer who fairly tries this treatment, because | Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, isq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers— 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation iu 

four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 

profits being either added to the policy, applied in 


the highest place that can be obtained for any mode- | reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
rate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of | Insured. 


Low rates without oe in profits. 


restore the original and natural colour of grey, white,|in connection with Life Assurance, ou approved 
and faded Hair. It will strengthen and invigorate the | security, in sums of not less than £500. 


Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 


luxuriant grewth. No other preparation can produce | granted with participation in profits on the tontine 
the same benelicial result, Sold by all Chemists and | principle. 





Perfumers, in large bottles, 63, 





Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W 








Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 





For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
2 ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Shortly will be pubiished. 
The HISTORY of the BRITISH TURF. By James Rice. 


2 vols. Syo. 


WOMEN of FASHION from ANNE to VICTORIA. By 


DAVENPORT ADAMS, 2 vols. Svo. 


LIVES of FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated to Miss Thompson ). 


By Miss CLAYTON, Author of ** Queens of Song,” &e. 


The LIFE of THOMAS, LORD LYTTELTON. By Tuomas 
Frost. Author of ** The Ola Showman,” “Circus Life aud Circus Celebrities,” 
* The Life of the Conjurors,” &c. 


Now ready, with a Memoir and Two Portraits, in 2 vols. Svo. 


The DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S LEGACY, and other 
LITERARY REMAINS of OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, Author of “ Gabriel 
Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM MICHABL Rossetti and F. HuerrerR. With a 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 

“* The Dwale Bluth,’ indeed, is a prose poem; sad, inexpressibly sad; hopeless 

and fateful as a Greek tragedy.”— Standard. A: 

“It is impossible to help marvelling at the breadth of observation.’ —Academy. 
“ Will be read with deep interest..—Court Journal, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY, 
3y B. L. FARJEON. 

At the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Farseon, 
Author of “* An Island Pearl,” * Blade-o'-Grass,” * Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses.” In 3 vols. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mis. J. H. Rope, Author of 

“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” * City and Suburb,” &. 3 vols. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

HIDDEN CHAINS. By Miss Frorence Marryat, Author 
of “Figuting the Air,” “Love's Conflict,’ “Prey of the Gods,’ “ler Lord 
and Master,’ ‘* Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 





By LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winerretp. 3 vols. 


By H. T. CRAVEN. 
The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Cravey, Author of “ Milky 
White,’ &e. 3 vols. 
By ADAM CARTER. 
CROSS-LIGHTS ; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. By Apam Carrer. 
pli By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
The RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Grorce Doveras, 


Author of * Brown as a Berry.” 3 vols. 


By DORA RUSSELL. 
ANABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Russetxu, Author of * The 


Vicar’s Governeass,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &. In 3 vols. 


PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE: aNovel. ByM.L. J. 3 vols. 


“ Tt is a remarkably good tale, remarkable for the excellent tone which pervades 
it."—Court Journal. 

“We thank ‘M.L, J,’ for telling us so much of his Phebe's life in the homely 
dales of Cumberland.”—ZJllustrated London News. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


54 FLEET Srreer, February, 1876, 


SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDay, 
ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes of Rural Life in 


France in Peace and War, By P.G.HAMERTON. Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d 
~ . . . 

Country Society. | Political Parties, 
Rural Nobility. The Peasant World. 
Money Matters, | Chareh and University, 
Manners and Customs. | The French Clergy. 
Households and Servants. Courtship and Marriage. 
A Little French Town. Garibaldiin France, 

“Mr. Hamerton has had singularly good opportunities of observation and h 
bas the powers required in a good observer, He has the eye of the painter, +4 
he is a man of a liberal mind."—Saturday Revicw, » and 

“Mr. Hamerton has written a book which wil! give really valuable knowled 
to those who are interested in the social condition of France, while it wil] ee 
those who are not so interested,."—/Pall Mall Gazette 


MICHELINE: a Tale. Translated by Ms, 


Carey Brock. From the French of Madame Bexsizr. With 12 Illustrations 

cloth, 5s. . 

“Just such a novelette as we should expect Mrs. Carey Brock to translate: and 
the translation appears to be, as we might expect, a good one."—Guardian, ' 


TROPICAL NATURE: an Account of the 


most Remarkable Phenomena of Life in the Tropics. With numerous 
Engravings on Wood, cloth, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 
“The engravings are full of expression, realistic force being combined with 
beauty of finish...... The book is beautifully printed and well finished in every 
way.” —NVonconformist. 


The SYLVAN YEAR. By P. G. Hamertoy, 


With Twenty Etchings by the Author and other Artists, cloth, gilt edges, 12s 6a, 
» “Few men of similar tastes will read these pages without extreme satisfaction, 
The pretty and simple etchings are thoroughly in keeping. and varied as they are 
in pathos and in subjects, they do credit to the skill of the draughtsman." 
Atheneum. 


The LIFE of SAMUEL HEBICH, Missionary 


in South-West India. Translated from the German by Colonel J. G. Hatt 
DAY. With a Preface by the Rev. G. T. Fux, M.A. With Portrait, 5s, cloth, 
“A great man, a master in Israel...... If they that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever, there will be no common lustre in 
Hebich.”"—Christian Observer. 
“A man of childlike simplicity, of pure and noble aims, of flery zcal and beauti- 
ful devotion.”— Watchman. 
“Hebich was a great missionary. A man of rare courage and devotion."— 
Nonconformist. 
* He was a noble man, and his life is worth reading.’"—Spectator. 





SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 











Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 9s. 


The SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy in 
Five Acts. By J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A. Author of “ Philoctetes; a 
Metrical Drama.” 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Now ready, feap. 8vo, 9s. 


The KING’S SACRIFICE: and other Poems. 


London: SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 








ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





The ST. JAMES’S LECTURES. 





HERZEGOVINA 


Now ready. with Map, post 8vo. 5s. 


and BOSNIA. Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


Now ready, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OMPANIONS for the DEVOUT 
LIFE; Six Lectures delivered in St. James's 
Church, Piccadilly, on the following Subjects. With 

a Preface. By Rev. J. E. Kempe, M.A., Rector. 

CoN Ts. 

The “De Imitatione Christi." F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Head Master of Marlborough. 

The “Pensées” of Blaise Pascal. R. W. Church, 
M.A., Dean of St. Paul's, 

St. Francis of Sales’ “ Devout Life.” E. M. Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

Baxter and “ The Saint's Rest.” R.C. Trench, D.D., 
Ar¢thbishop of Dublin. 

St. Augustine's “* Confessions.” W. Alexander, D.D., 
Bishop of Derry. 

Jeremy Taylor's “ Holy Living and Dying.” W. G. 
Humphry, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
“We must heartily approve the enterprise of the 

Rector of St. James's, which has resulted in the ap- 

pearance of this volume, It is to be hoped that the 





circulation of it may be sufficient to enable Mr. Kempe | 


to follow it by another and similar series in the 
coming year. This is healthful food for the denizens 
of the West End (and elsewhere, for the matter of 
that), and it will be well for their spiritual pastors to 
provide them with plenty of it."—Literary Churchman. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK by Mr. MUIRHEAD. 

Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, 8yo, 21s. 
TPHE VAUX-DE-VIRE of MAISTRE 
; JEAN LE HOUX, ADVOCATE of VIRE. 
an and Edited by JAMES PATRICK MUIRHBAD, 





“ There are many good songs in English and Scotch, 
but no one set, belonging to one century, so rich and 
spirited as these.—W. Besant, “Early French 
Poetry,” 1868. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| 


rMHeE SLAVONIC PROVINCES, 

SOUTH of the DANUBE. A Sketch of their 
History and Present State in Relation to the Ottoman 
Porte. By WiILuiAM Forsyru, Q.C., LL.D., M.P., 


| Author of “Cxses and Opinions on Constitutional 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Law,” &c., late Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 

Eighth Edition, with 250 Illustrations, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 
H ANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 

WILLIAM SENHOUSE Kirkes, M.D. Eighth 
Edition. Revised and Edited by W. MORRANT BAKER, 
F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology, and Assistant- 


Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon | 


to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





1876 Edition, now ready, price 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


* ee COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM : a Royal Manual of the 


Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and | 


Ireland, by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United 


Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, to- | 
gether with a Record of the Patronage at their dis- | 
posal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their | 


Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, «c. 

All the information is compiled from materials 
collected from the families themselves, and every 
exertion is used to render the work thoroughly accu- 
rate and reliable. 

_ London: Ropgsrt HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
\ ANTED, _ the 

half-price. Posted Wednesdays. “xX. Y.,” 
Hodnet, Market Drayton. 





“SPECTATOR,” | 


JE-ECHOES. By Frances Power 
Conse. 

“An admirable course of sermons is delivered 
throughout the year from this lively little lay-pulpit 
the ‘Echo,’ and this to an audience far larger than 
any ever addressed by the Dean of Westminster him- 
self. No cathedral would hold one-fiftieth part of 
those who eagerly listen to and devour the attractive 
sermonettes of this little swift-winged Mercury."—The 
Curate of Shyre, by Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, p. 187. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


es 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
IR R. D. HANSON. The APOSTLE 
PAUL and the PREACHING of CHRIST- 
IANITY in the PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By Sir 
Richarp Davis HANSON, Chief Justice of South 
Australia, author of * ‘he Jesus of History,” “ Letters 
to and from Rome.” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGatTE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
| Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
NIR WM. MARTIN, D.C.L. 
INQUIRIES CONCERNING the STRUCTURE 
of the SEMITIC LANGUAGES. Part I. The Hebrew 
Verb. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Qovent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
| Edinburgh. 


! 

' 

| 

—e re - 

| Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. ‘ 

HACE M-ERCHEN: a Selection 

| from Hauff's Fairy Tales. The German Text, 
with @ Vocabulary in Foot-notes. By A. HOARE, B.A. 

| ‘Wiuttams and NorGarr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

| Edinburgh. 
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————— 
MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’; CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLICATIONS. 








THE TRIQUETI MARBLES 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW eer P Child. r - IN THE 
ONDA. BookI. The Spoiled Chi o 
DANIEL DEM xt Books, published Nohig.” Pree 5 each, ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS EXECUTED BY THE MISSES DAVISON, 
The ABODE of SNOW: Observations on a Journey through 
= Upper Valleys of the Himalaya. By ANDREW WILSON. With Map, de. AND DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
Crown 8¥0, 10s 6d. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
RO: an Historical Play. By W. W. Siory, Author of | the work consists of 117 Photographs, with descriptive Letterpress, mounted 
* Roba di Roma,” &e. Crown Svo, 6s. on 49 sheets of cardboard, half-imperial. Price £10 10s. 


MISS MOLLY. By Beatrice May Butt. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
sia CEYLON: being a General Description of the 
POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By P hilip Stanhope Island, Historical, Physical, Statistical. Containing ae Recent Informa- 


Worstry, M.A. Edited by the Rev. E. Worsley. Second Edition, Enlarged. tion, by an Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles. With Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. [On Monday. 


FABLES in SONG. By Robert, Lord Lytton. 2 vols. | 71, QUEEN of the FAIRIES (a Village Story), 


post 8v0, 15s. 
and other Poems. By VioLet FANE, Author of * Denzil Place,” &c. Crown 


The POEMS of CATULLUS. Translated into English Svo. [On Monday. 
Verse, with an Introduction and Notes. By THEODORE MARTIN. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Printed on papier verge. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. HOUSEHOLD-EDITION DICKENS. 


‘ y ap) T' ye 9 q 
° 4 . - 
TALES and TRADITIONS of the ESKIMO: with a Sketch | GREAT EXPECTATIONS. | With 26. Tllus 
of their Habits, Religion, Language, and other Peculiarities. By Dr. HENRY trations by F. A. Fraser. Sewed, 1s 9d; cloth, 2s 6d. [Next week. 
Rrvk, formerly Royal Inspector of South Greenland, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, Drawn and Engraved by Eskimo. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. ——$_—_—_—_ 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of the NEW NOVELS. 

CRIMEA. New Editions of the or Volumes, price £3 6s; and Vol. V. ave : 

the Inkerman Volume, price 17s. Ai! sold separately. THROL ( iH the AGES ; a Psychological 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. By Frederick Marshall, Romance. By the Author of “The Honeymoon.” 3 vols. [This day. 


Author of “French Home Life.” 8vo, 10s 6d. 
CEREMONIAL—FORMS—TITLES—DECORATIONS — EMBLEMS — DIPLO- Mr. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL, 
MATIC PRIVILEGES—ALIEN LAWS—GLORY. The PR | ME M I N ISTE R. By A NTHONY 
> a TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s each. Third 
HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the Close Division vow ready. 
of the Indian Company's Government. Abridged from the Author's Larger 
Work. By JoHN CLARK MARSHMAN, C.S.L, Author of ** The Memoirs of Major WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL 


Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, Bart.” Crown 8vo, pp. 544, 6s 6d. 
SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 
- . ° 7a’ 4 . 9 « « 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agricola’s Invasion to the Repentance. By G. J, WHYTE-MELVILLE. With ition Demy 8vo, 16s, 


Extinction of the Last Jacobite Insurrection. By Joun Hint Burton, Histo- uniform with “ Katerfelto.’ 
riographer-Royal for Scotland. A New and Revised Edition. 8 vols. crown 
8vo, £3 3s. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’'S NEW NOVEL. 
. . ; y ” T = 
GRAVENHURST ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil, &e. A) A CHARMING FELLOW. By Frayces 
New ge By WILLIAM Satu, Author of « Thorndale." With a Memoir. ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “Aunt Margaret's Troubles,” “ Mabel’s 
ae tate Progress,” &c. 3 vols. : 





HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: being Practi- — aia 
eal Directions ey ay eel — and Arrangement & Plants in Mr. MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 
Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. yy DAVID THomsoN, Editor of “ TL y we ‘ jP , a 
Gardener,” &c. Third Edition, Enlarged, and brought down to the Posnent BEAU CHAMI S CAREEI he By G RORGE 
Time. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. MEREDITH. 3 vols. 

DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW-GARDENING. 
and FLORAL DECORATIONS. By F. W. Burnipce. Second Edition, JOHN FORSTER’S WORKS. 


Enlarged, with numerous*Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW EDITION of 
HANDY BOOK of ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS, and of |The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By Jonx 


Useful Hints for their Successful Cultivation. By HuGH Fraser. Crown 8yo, 6s. Forster. A New Edition, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Illustrations. This Edition 
is uniform with the Illustrated Library Edition of Dickens's Works. 258s. 


MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. B r . 
HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c., Professor of Natural Histor, OLI VER GOLDSM ITH >; a Biography. By 
in the University of St. Andrew. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. JouN ForsTeR. With Illustrations. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 21s. 

300 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. . ; ‘ j ‘ 


MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical and Physiological. By Sir JOHN ELIOT; a Biography. By Jonn 


apg Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with Engraviugs, | Forster. With Portraits. A New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, 14s. 
28 6d, | 





ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited | The LIFE and WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE 


by the Rey. W. Lucas COoLLtNs, A.M. 20 vols., price 2s 6d each, sold separately ; | LANDOR. With Portraits and Illustrations. A New Edition, to be completed 
or half-bound, in 10 vols., £2 10s. in 8 volumes, demy 8vo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of JAMES F. FERRIER, Vol. I. The LIFE, By Joun Forster. Demy 8vo, lds, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, &c., University of St. Andrew. 3 vols. post Vol. II. GREEKS and ROMANS, and EXAMINATION of SHAKE- 
8vo, £1 14s 6d. SPEARE for DEER-STEALING. Demy 8yo, 14s. 


HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN | Vol. IIT. CONVERSATIONS of SOVEREIGNS and STATESMEN, 


PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in the XVIIth CENTURY. By Jou Tuitocu. | *"4 Five Dislogues of Boccaccio and Petrarca, 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. Vol. IV. Third Series of IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
(March 1. 


| 
The PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in EUROPE. By Robert | With an INTRODUCTION by JOHN FORSTER. 
| 


FLINT, Professor of Moral Philosophy, &c., University of St. Andrew's. Vol. I 
France and Germany, 8vo, 16s.” sny one Andrews. NV" | 4 NEW EDITION of DYCE’'S SHAKESPEARE, being the Third, with Mr. 
Dyce's Final Corrections. 


STUDIES in ROMAN LAW, with Comparative Views of The latest employment of Mr. Dyce's life was the present Revision of the 
| ge - France, England, and Scotland. By Lord MACKENZIF, one of the | Second Edition. 
“ges of the Court of Session in Scotland. A New Edition, being the Fourth, r ro a) "ITO 7A DT a, Se 
edited by Joun FirzPaTRioK, Advocate. (/n the press. The WV ( IRKS of SI IA KESPEA R 4. vey ised by 
the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. To be completed in 9 volumes, demy 5vo, 5s each. 
(Vol. LX. in February. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; and 37 PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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THE REV. G. W. COX’S NEW HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Now ready, uniform with Dean Merivale’s “ General et of Rome,” in 1 vol. crown Svo, with 11 Maps, 
price 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE, 
From the Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By the Rev. GEORGE W. COX, M.A., Author of “The Aryan Mythology,” &c. 


‘* We envy those schoolboys and undergraduates who will make their first acquaintance with Greek History 
through Mr. Cox's admirable volume. It ought to supersede all the popular Histories of Greece which have 
gone before it." —TZhe Hour, 

“ The appearance of this work is an event of some importance in the history of educational books. Whena 
man proposes to write a history of Greece, even a school history, he proposes a great matter...... The book is 
worthy, in every way, of the author's reputation....,.It is altogether a most interesting and valuable book.”"— 
Educationa! Times. 

‘* Mr. Cox's history has many claims on our attention. Its style is extremely spirited, and often highly elo- 
quent and picturesque; and it is the only Greek history in our language written ina style to attract and impress 
the young imagination and memory.”—EZnglish Churchman. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





In One Volume, crown 8yo, with Five Maps, price 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, 
B.C. 753—A.D. 476. 


By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 


“We cordially recommend his book.”— Guardian. 

“A more trustwortby and interesting history of Rome in a condensed form has not hitherto appeared.”"— 
English Churchman. 

“The arrangement is lucid, the style and expression are simple and perspicuous, while, from beginning to 
end, the historical continuity of the narrative is preserved unbroken.""—Scotsman. 

“ There is probably no book in the English language going over the whole ground, from the foundation of 
semte to + aaaeaamamed extinction of the Western Empire by Odoucer, at once so trustworthy and so inter- 
esting.”—Globe. 

“A good book in the highest sense of the word, that is to say, every part of the subject has received due and 
proportionate attention.”"—Zducational Times. 

“The narrative is always fresh and animated, and the reader is struck with the impression that in all these 
700 pages the spirit of the author never flags, and that there is not a wasted paragraph. ’'—School Board Chronicle. 

‘The best school history of Rome that has yet appeared. The summary is complete, and entitles the author 
to the thanks not only of all scholars, but of all who are interested in the diffusion of liberal education.”"—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS CONTENTS; 
9 
Or, the Author of ‘‘Supernatural Religion ’’ Refuted by Himself. 
By Rey. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton, 
Author of * Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” “Sacrament of Responsibility,” “The One Offering,” &c. 
‘No book that 1 have ever read or heard of contains so much which can be met by implication from the 
pages of the author himself, nor can I imagine any book of such pretensions pervaded with so entire a miscon- 


ception of the conditions of the problem on which he is writing."—/'rom the Jntroduction. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





MISS CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 
Now ready, with Portraits, crown Syo, 12s, uniform with “ Mrs. Somerville’s Memoirs.” 
MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of CAROLINE 
HERSCHEL, Sister of Sir William and Aunt of Sir John Herschel. By Mrs. JOHN HERSCHEL. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Streer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’ 
NEW WORKS ® 


My Youth, by Sea and Lan 


from 1809 to 1816. By CHARLES Lortu: 
of the Royal Navy, late of PTUS, formerly 
2 vols., 2is. " of the Coldstream Guards, 


Pearls of the Paci 
ars ot the Pacific. 8 bY J. lis. 


“Mr. Whetham is scarcely behin 
ville in powers of vivid deseription.—Teenae Md. 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1876. Under the especial Patro: 

MasesTY. Corrected by the Nobility’ ang = 
taining all the New Creations. Forty-Firm 
Epit1on. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms “mh 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, 3ls 6d - 


THE NEW NOVELs. 
Ersilia. By the Author of “My 


Little Lady.” 3 
The Manchester Man, By 
Mrs. G. LINN2ZUs BANKS. 8 vols. 


“A thoroughly stirring and enthralling tale 
could not be a more vivid picture of Menebester Ba 


—Post. 
Edith Vavasour. By Mrs, 
“ A charming story.”"—Court Journal, 


GRAUAM BRANSCOMBE. 3 vols, 
Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of * Dolores,” &. 3 vols. [Next week. 





— TT 

M R. MacCOLL’s “ LAWLESSNESS 

| SACERDOTALISM, and RITUALISM? 

Third Edition, 16s. Preface to the Third Edition 

separately, 3s 6d. Preface to the Second Edition, Is,’ 
Reviews of Third Edition, 

“Mr. MacColl produces evidence which seems to ug 
quite final.""—Spectator. 

“ The chief strength of the (Quarterly) reviewer lay 
in his language, and the language was certainly ex- 
cessively strong. Mr. MacColl has, therefore, found 
little difficulty in maintaining his position; and hig 
conclusions, which on several points, at least, seemed 
before clear and strong, by his further investigations 
are rendered clearer and stronger still."—Scofsman, 

“May probably prove fatal to the Purchas judg- 
ment.”’—Athenxwum. 

“Leaves the Quarterly reviewer without a leg to 
stand upon.”—John Bull. 

* The total number of pages is about 700, not one 
of which is dull."—Scot/ish Guardian. 

J. T. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 17 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Uniform with “The Every-day Book,” &c., 8vo, cloth, 


4s. 
HE THREE TRIALS of WILLIAM 
HONE, for publishing Three Parodies, viz., the 
late “John Wilkes'’s Catechism,” ‘The Political 
Litany,” and “The Sinecurist’s Creed,” with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By WILLIAM TG6, Editor of 
“ Wills of their Own,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
New Edition, imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, illustrated, és, 
rPHE BOYS’ HOLIDAY BOOK. By 
the Rey. T. E. Futter. Containing simple in- 
structions how to play all kinds of Games, whether in 
the flelds, the woods, the rivers, the playground, within 
doors, or at the fireside, including Scientific Amuse- 
ments, Chemistry, Photography, Legerdemain, Enig- 
mas, Charades &c. 








Nearly ready, with Portrait and other Engravings, royal 8vo. 


A LIFE of MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI, Sculptor, 


Painter, and Architect ; including inedited Documents from the Buonarroti Archives, illustrative of his Life 
and Works, now for the first time published. By CHARLES HEATH WILSON. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





FORTY YEARS’ EPISCOPATE. 
Nearly ready, with Portrait, Svo. 


LIFE of CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, D.D., Bishop of 


Winchester and Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, during an Episcopate of Forty Years. By 
GEORGE HENRY SUMNER, M.A., Honorary Canon of Winchester and Rector of Old Alresford. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CAPTAIN MORESBY’S JOURNAL. 
Just ready, with Map and Illustrations, Syo. 


NEW GUINEA and POLYNESIA; Discoveries and) 


Surveys in New Guinea and the D'Entrecasteaux Islands. A Cruise in Polynesia and Visits to the Pearl 
Shelling Stations in Torres Straits of H.M.S. Basilisk. By Captain JoHN Moresby, R.N. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Next week, with Illustrations, crown 8yo. 


SPORT in ABYSSINIA; or, the Mareb and Tackazzee. 


By Lieutenant the Earl of Mayo. 


London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





Will shordly be ready. 
6 HE CHURCH in BALDWIN'S 
GARDENS,” beiag a History of the Church 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
J. T. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 17 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Just published, price 2d. ie 
HOUGHTS on the REMOTER 
SOURCES of MODERN UNBELIEF. By W. 
T. NICHOLSON, B.A., Vicar of St. Benedict's, Norwich. 
“ Brief but striking tract..—W. E. GLADSTONE. 
“An incentive to further thought on a subject of 
supreme importance.”—Norfolk News. 
W. H. Guest, 29 Paternoster Row. 
THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D. 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MiTcHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


| gh se of TOWN-HALL, ROCH- 
DALE.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post 43d) for View—also View of Ware- 
house, Chandos Street—Burlington House—Prevention 
of Railway Accidents—Venus of Milo—Fresh Finds 
in Greece—Artisans’ Houses—Arundel Castle—Art 
Matters—Plan as the Basis of Design, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker’s namé 

and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence. 
Wholesale of Mancus WaRD and Co., Royal Ulster 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Works, Belfast and London. 
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STRAHAN AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Vol. I, demy Svo, with Portrait, price lis. 
THE SELF-MADE MAN: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By K. F. VON KLODEN. 
Edited, with a Sketch of his After-Life, by MAX JAHN. 
Translatea by A. M. CHRISTIE. 
The Saturday Review, in a recent notice of the Ger- 
man Edition of this Work, thus speaks of it:—“ We 


istaken if this autobiography does not take 


much mi 0 \ 
pone asaclassic. Itisa masterpiece of ingenuous self- 
ortraiture and grapbic narrative. In its warmth and 


santinite it remi s of Mr. Smiles’s ‘Life of 
ene,” = a ‘met a oe 2 super- 
added.” 

+,* VoL. II., completing the Work, will be published 
shortly. 


Demy 8yo, cloth, 20s, with 7 Maps and 122 
I)ustrations. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY: 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 
A NARRATIVE OF MODERN ENTERPRISE. 
By FREDERICK S. WILLIAMS. 


Tenth Thousand, small Svo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


THE DEVIL’S CHAIN. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, MP. 
Author of “ Ginx’s Baby.” 


In demy Svo, stiff wrapper, 2s; cloth boards, 23 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AND RITUALISM. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


In small Syo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER: 
A COURSE OF SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 
TEMPLE CHURCH. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 


Master of the Temple. 


Feap. Syo, cloth, price 6s. 
P O E M Ss. 
By Mrs. PFEIFFER. 


“Mrs. Pfeiffer's best poems are her sonnets...... 
Some of these are, to our minds, among the finest 
sonnets in the language...... There are flights of true 
imagination of which almost the greatest of English 
Sonnet-writers might, and possibly would, have been 
proud.”—Spectator. 





Post 8yo, cloth, 10s 6a. 
THE WISE WOMAN. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


MODERN MATERIALISM. 


& CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for FEBRUARY contains the Rev. 
JAMES MARTINEAU’S REPLY 
to Professor TYNDALL. 

“If we are not mistaken, Professor Tyndall will find 
that Mr. Martineau bad a much clearer conception 


than he himself had of the intellectual creed shadowed 
forth in the Belfast Address."— Spectator. 





STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEXT 


WEEK, 


In 2 vols, 8vo. 


THE 


LIFE OF HENRY TEMPLE, 
| VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 


1847-1865. 


BY 


THE HON. EVELYN 


ASHLEY, M.P. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








JONAS 


“ The sort of thing that is not planned 
To seck for praise or shrink from blame 
But, like strong breezes, blest or curst, 
Pursues its journey still the same; 
The sort of thing that boasts no skill 
In Hebrew-Greek to prate away, 
But shouts plain English in your ears, 
And tells you all it has to say; 


In 1 vol, crown 8yo, pp. ix.-243, cloth, 6s. 


FISHER: 


A POEM IN BROWN AND WHITE, 
By the EARL of SOUTHESK. 


The sort of thing that would not chant 
Fou! strains that Heav'n and Earth detest, 
But does not stop to pick its words 
Where honest coarseness suits it best. 


The sort of thing that does not care 

For superfine and white kid gloves. 

But comes to people plainly dressed, 

And takes their hates, or wins their loves.” 
age 219 





spoken.” —British Quarterly Review 


of talking.”"— 7a!/ Mal! Garette. 


locutors talk very much in character.”"—<Academy. 


think for himself."—Court Circular. 


Revier. 





sympathetic sweetness. —Zfrerpool Albion. 


“We bazard the assertion that those that have begun to read the book will read on; for incident of the most 
striking, tonching. and realistic character is occasionally combined with the discussions of which we have 


“There is hardly a page which is devoid of its quota of vigorous common-sense, strongly and epigrammati- 
cally put in plain, solid, Saxon words.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt is a poem of considerable force and freshness, and well calculated for wide popularity."—Zraminer. 

“A complete manual of theological chit chat...... The work is smart and clever, and will produce a great deal 


“Ter-e and epigrammatic,,....The author of ‘Jonas Fisher’ has considerable gifts that way. The inter- 


“The poem is full of force, and vigour, and genuine poetry; sweetness and strength.”—Sporting Gazette. 
“A daring and brilliant book, which has one of the highest merits a book can haye—it makes the reader 


“ A truly sugestive, bold, and original book.”—Nonconformist. 

“No one who knows what poetry is, can doubt that here is poetry of a very bigh order...,..It shows a keen 
love of the true and the beautiful....../ At once aggressive and thoughtful...... ‘The author is manifestly a man of 
high aims and purposes, who takes the rare trouble of thinking in most things for himself."—Scotsman. 

“ Rich in suggestiveness as regards the most important problems of human life, blending effectually the 
humour and pathos, the meanne-s and sublimity, the sorrow and the mystery of human life. —Ldinburgh Daily 


“ This is the most curious book that has come into our hands for mang a day. The author is an original ; 
humorous in his originality, and eccentric in his humour.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“Its teaching is, in the main, as profoundly true as its literary workmanship is masterly. Many readers 
will find in its pages their own half-formed thoughts expressed for them in trenchant language, which gives 
them unexpected force and value; and all discriminating critics will recognise in ‘ Jonas Fisher’ the work of a 
man who has much to say and knows how to say it...... 
tender, some terrible, and all full of a rich human feeling, which is really Christ-like in the breadth of its 


We could find a dozen pictures, some humorous, some 


“It is full of grim realism, relieved by fan and wit of the genuine stamp.”"—Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 


“It is clever...... full of meaning. The author has both sprightly wit and thoughtful wisdom. George 
| Eliot might almost be suspected of writing such a poem.”"—G@/asyow Herald. 
| * This book is at once strange and daring...... It is a work of great originality and force. For satirical 


| point and critical insight there has not been anything published for a long time to compare with it. A deep 
earnestness pervades it from first to last." —Sradford Observer, 








Next week will be published, price 2s. 

HE ORGANISATION and TACTICS 

of the CAVALRY DIVISON. By Major-General 
BEAUCHAMP WALKER, C.B., Military Attaché, Berlin. 
Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just ready, price 3s 6d. 
HWE BOARDING-OUT of PAUPER 
CHILDREN in SCOTLAND. By Joun SKELTON, 
Advocate, Secretary to the Poor-Law Board iu Scot- 
land. With an Introduction on Pauperism. 
Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price 6d. 
THE “« EDINBURGH REVIEW ” and 
the SUEZ CANAL. By MEMNON. (Reprinted 
from the Times.) 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OX HUNDRED POUNDS | for 
“CHATTERBOX” PRIZE STORIES. — The 
Proprietors of “ CHATTERBOX " OFFER PRIZES of 
£50, £30, £20, for the three most Suitable STORIES 
for “ CHATTERBOX.” Particulars will be forwarded 
to any one sending a stamped and addressed envelope 
to the Editors, care of the Printer, Mr. JOHN 
STRANGEWAYS, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
London, “CHATTERBOX,” price One Halfpenny 
weekly. In Monthly Parts, 3d. Yearly Volume, 3s. 
London: W. W. GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings, 








London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


8. MARY'S, BROOKFIELD. 
nena Now ready, price 6d, “ 
ETTER from the HONORARY 
_4 SECRETARY to the SUBSCRIBERS:—* Why 
the Church was not Consecrated in July last.” 
WILLIAM Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, price 28: by post, 2s 2d. 
HE BLACK PAMPHLET of CAL- 
CUTTA. English Edition, 
** Close ambition varnished o'er with zeal.” 
—VParadise Lost, 
WILLIAM RmMGway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HE TEACHING of the HOLY 
CATHOLIC CHURCH: LENT. By Ricuarp 
PuAYyke, M.A. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Pooksellers. 


ARLIAMENTARY SESSION, 1876. 

—KEATING and CO., Steam Printers, 2 Church 
Court, Old Jewry, E.C., are prepared to execute, on the 
sbortest notice, all orders for Letter-press and Litho- 
graphic Printing, such as Parliamentary Beports, 
Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Share Certifl- 
cates, Debentures, Coupons, Maps, Pians, Cheques, 
Account-Books, Stationery, Newspapers, Magazines, 
Books, Pamphlets, &c. Country orders punctually 
attended to. 


| 
| 
| 
| 























































































3. Fossil Crustacea. By J. 


5. Mollusca, the Orders and 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, s.w. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL SERIES of WALL MAPS. For Use in Schools ang 


Colleges. 


the memory. 
“ British Rainfall,” &c. 





| 


Edited by Professor RAMSAY, LL.D., F.B.S., &c., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

This Series, which has been some time in preparation, shows, by a careful gradation of Colours, the varying Heights of the Land and Depths of the 
to the Student at once an intelligible appreciation of the Orography of the several parts of our Earth, in the only way in which such knowledge can be stam 
The Rainfall has been elaborately worked out for the Maps of the British Isles by G. J. Symons, Esq., Fellow of the Meteorological Society 


Water, giving 
ped upon 
Author of 


Preparing. 


Ready. 
The BRITISH ISLES. Scale, 11} miles to an inch; size, 5) inches by 58. SCOTLAND. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 34 inches by 42 


Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, 30s. 
ENGLAND and WALES. 
Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, 30s 
EUROPE. Scale, 65 miles to an inch; 

Rollers, Varnished, 30s. 


SCHOOL MAPS.—STANFORD'S NEW 


SERIES of SCHOOL MAPS are patronised by Her 
Majesty's Government for the Army and Navy 
Schools, the Commissioners of National Education 
for Ireland, the School Boardsof London. Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester. Sheffield, Leeds, 
Brighton, Bristol, Bradford, Canterbury, Derby, 
Glasgow, Halifax, Huddersfield, Hull, Leicester, 
Neweastle-on-Tyue, Nottingham, Oldham, Perth, 
Scarborough, Stockton, Sunderland, West Brom- 
wich, &c., and are used in the chief Educational 
Establishments of Great Britain and the Colonies. 
The Series comprises the following Maps, size, 58 in. 
by 50, coloured, mounted, and varnished, each 133 :— 
Eastern Hemisphere. Hi and, 
Western Hemisphere. 
Europe. 

sritish Isles. 
England. 

Asia. 

















Also, size, 42 inches by % 


Scotland. Old Testament. 
Ireland. New Testament. 
Australia. Acts aud Epistles. 





New Zealand. 
The BRITISH ISLES. Size, 75 inches by 90, price 42s. 
The WORLD in HEMISPHERES. Size, 102 inches by 


90, price 26s, 


SCHOOL MAPS.—STANFORD’S 
SMALLER SERIES of SCHOOL MAPS, These New 
Maps retain all the characteristic boldness of the larger 
series, and are specially suitable fur small classes. 
The following are ready, coloured and mounted on 

rollers, varnished, 6s; in coloured sheets, 2s 6d; size, 

32 inches by 27:— 
Eastern Hemisphere. 
‘Western Hemisphere. North America. 

Asia. India 

The Hemispheres can be had mounted as one Map, 
coloured and mounted on rollers, varnished, 12s; size, 
54 inches by 32. 

Also, coloured and mounted on rollers, varnished, 
4s; or incoloured sheets, 1s 6d; size, 17 inches by 22 :— 
Old Testament. | New Testament. | Acts and Epistles. 

Maps of South America, Australia, and New Zea- 
land are preparing, and will shortly be issued. 


SCHOOL MAPS.—VARTY’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERIES of CHEAP WALL MAPS, for 
Class Teaching. constructed by Arrowsmith, Walker, 
&c. New and Revised Editions, coloured, mounted, 
and varnished. 

The WORLD in HEMISPHERES. Size, 51 inches by 

26, pri 


Holy Land. 


, price 12s, 
The WORLD (MERCATOR,) Size, 50 inches by 32, 


rice 10s. 
The BRITISH ISLES. Size, 51 inches by 41, price 10s. 
Also the following, size, 34 inches by 26, each 6s :— 


Europe. Scotland. 

Asia. } Ireland. 

Africa. Roman Empire. 
America. | Journeyings of the 
New Zealand. | Children of Israel. 
Australia. | St. Paul's Voyages 
England. and Travels. 


OUTLINE MAPS.—VARTY’'S LARGE 
OUTLINE MAPS. Plain sheet, 2s; coloured, 33; 
mounted on rollers, 7s, The WORLD (Globular), 
2ft. 3in. by 4ft. 3 in. Plain sheet, 1s; coloured, 1s 6d, 
the WORLD (Mercator), 2lin. by 15in. And the 
following, plain sheet, Is 34; coloured, Is 6d; 
mounted on rollers, 4s; size, 2 ft. 10in. by 2ft. 2in.:— 


Europe. Scotland, 

Asia. Ireland 

Africa. Palestine (Old Test.) 
America. Palestine (New Test.) 
England. 


STANFORD'S OUTLINE MAPS. Size, 17 in. by 14, 
printed on drawing-paper. A Series of Geographical 
Exercises. Price 6d each 


The OXFORD SERIES of OUTLINE MAPS. Size, 


16 in. by 14. Price 3d each. 


PROJECTION MAPS.—Stanford’s Projection Series. 


Uniform in size, price, &c., with Stanford's Outlines. 


NATURAL HISTORY. — DIAGRAMS 


of NATURAL HISTORY, compiled by the eminent 
Scientifle Men whose names are appended. ‘I'he 
Series consists of Eleyen Subjects, each arranged 
£0 that it may be mounted in one sheet, or be divided 
into four sections and folded in the form of a book. 


1. Characteristic British | 6. Myriapoda, Arachnida, 


Fossils. By J. W. Crustacea, Aunelida, 
Lowry. wees and Entozoa. By 

2. Characteristic British Adam White and Dr. 
Tertiary Fossils. By Baird. 


J. W. Lowry, F.R.G.S.|7. Insects. By Adam 
White. 

W. Salter, F.G.S., and] 8. Fishes. By P. H. Gosse. 
H. Woodward, F.G.S. | 9. Reptilia and Amphibia. 


4. The Vegetable King- By Drs. Bell and 


Baird 
10. Birds. By George Gray. 
11. Mammalia. Dr. Baird. 


dom. By A. Henfrey. 


Families of. By Dr. 
Woodward. 





Each folded in book form, 4s; mounted on roller, 


varnished, 6s 


Seale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


| SCHOOL REGISTERS.—The 





| IRELAND. Scale, 8 miles to an iuch; sizo, 34 inches by 42. 


NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 53 





PHYSICAL ATLAS.—ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL ATLAS, intended chiefly for Map- 
Drawing and the Study of the great Physical Fea- 
tures and Relief-Contours of the Continent, with an 
Introduction to serve asa Guide for both purposes, 
By the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A, F.RGS., 
Principal of Whitelands Training College. Seventh 
Edition, enlarged to 16 Maps, with Letterpress, 4s. 

OUTLINE ATLAS, to accompany above, Is. 

PROJECTION ATLAS, to accompany above, 1s. 

BLANK SHEETS, to accompany above, Is. 


ENGLISH HISTORY.—CHRONOLO- 
GICAL PICTURES of ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
the Ancient Britons to the Reign of Queen Victoria: 
a Series of 41 Plates, containing 360 Illustrations, 
beautifully tinted, designed, and drawn on stone 
By Sir JOHN GILBERT, President of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. New Edition, imperial 
folio, half-bound morocco, £3; the Set of Plates in 
Sheets, £2; in best oak frame, with glass, £3; in 
cheaper frame, glass, £2 12s 6d; single Plates, 1s each. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM at ONE VIEW, 


clearly exhibiting, on 4 beautifully-Coloured Plates, 
containing 184 Lllustrations, the relative sizes of 
Animals to Man, and the comparative sizes with each 
other, as arranged in divisions, orders, &c., according 
to the method of Baron Cuvier. Four imperial 
sheets, each 30 inches by 22, complete set. Animals 
and Landseape, full Coloured, rollers, and varnished, 
38s; sheets, 18s. Animals only, Coloured, cloth 
rollers, and varnished, 35s; sheets, 15s. Single 
Plates, full Coloured, cloth, rollers, and varnished, 
10s; sheet, 5s. 


’ 
ANIMAL PRINTS.—VARTY’S 
GRAPHIC [ILLUSTRATIONS of ANIMALS, show- 
ing their Utility to Man in their Services during Life, 
and Uses after Death. Upwards of 200 Lilustrations, 
beautifulty Coloured. Size, 15 inches by 12. The 
set, 3ls 6d; frame, with glass. lock, and key, 39s 6d; 
half-bound, 1 vol. folio, 428. The 21 separate prints 
may be had, each Is 6d; mounted on millboard, 1s Lod. 


ANIMAL PRINTS.—VARTY’S 
SELECY SERIES of DOMESTIC and WILD 
ANIMALS. (Patronised by her Majesty and the 
late Prince Consort.) 36 carefully Coloured Plates, 
exhibiting 150 Figures. Size, 12 inches by 9. Set of 
36 Prints, coloured, 18s; cloth, 24s; frame and glass, 
24s. Set of 36 Prints, plain, 12s ; cloth, 17s; frameand 

lass, 8s. Single Prints, coloured, 6d; mounted on 
millboard, 10d. List of the Plates on application. 


SCRIPTURE PRINTS. —PRECEP- 
TIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE. From 
Original Designs by S. Bendixen, Artist. The most 
complete Series of Bible Prints published. Carefully 
Coloured. Size, 174 inches by 13. The set of 52 
Prints, paper wrapper, £2 12s; 1 vol. half-bound, or 
oak frame, with glass, lock, and key, £3. Single 
Prints, etch 1s; mounted on millbcard, each Is 4d. 


List on application. 
DUR- 
HAM SCHOOL REGISTERS. By the Rev. Canon 
CROMWELL, M.A., Principal of St. Mark's College, 
Chelsea, 
1. ADMISSION REGISTER for 1.000 NAMES. 3s. 
2, CLASS REGISTER for LARGE SCHOOLS (50 
NAMES). 7d [NAMES). 64d. 
3. CLASS REGISTER for SMALL SCHOOLS (34 
4. GENERAL REGISTRY or SUMMARY for THREE 


YEARS. 3s. 

SCHOOL REGISTERS. — LONDON 
CLASS REGISTER and SUMMARY of ATTEND- 
ANCE and PAYMENT; Ruled and printed for 52 
Weeks. By Witiiam Rice, F.KGS. &. New 
Edition, feap. folio, 13. 

VARTY'S CLASS REGISTER of INDIVIDUAL 
PROGRESS, &e. Is 

HALBRAKE REGISTER of ATTENDANCE and 
STUDIES for PRIVATE and MIDDLE-CLASS, 
SCHOOLS. Sd 

LONDON SCHOOL REGISTER of ADMISSION, 
PROGRESS, and WITHDRAWAL, adapted to the 
Requirements of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. By WittiaAm Rick, F.R.GS., &e. 
folio, leather back, 4s. 





| 





| 
| 


| 


Feap. | 


size, 58 inches by 50. Mounted on | SOUTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles to an inch; size, 58 inches by 58 


ALGEBRA.—A FIRST ALGEBRA for 
USE in JUNIOR CLASSES. By the Rev. R ALB 
MEaDEN, M.A., Mathematical Master of the Bradford 
Grammar School. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 


1s 6d. 
“Mr. Meaden has rendered the introduction to 
algebra excessively simple...... All the explanations 


are extremely clear.”"—Sc/oo! Board Chronicle 


ARITHMETIC.—ELEMENTS of 
ARITHMETIC, By Avuaustus De Mor@an of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, late Professor of Mathe- 
matics in University College, London. Sixth Edition, 


royal 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


BOOK-KEEPING.—The PRINCIPLES 
of BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY, in a 
Series of Easy and Progressive Exercises, for the 
Use of Schools. By the late HENRY MANLY, for 
more than Thirty-three years Principal Writing 
Master and Teacher of Book-keeping in the City 
of London School. Revised and Enlarged by Henry 
WILLIAM MANLY, Actuary to the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society, and Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


CHEMISTRY.—ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By F. 8. Barrr, M.A., Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts, Illustrated 
with Diagrams, and contxining Questions for Calcu- 
lation, and a special Chapter on Apparatus. Feap, 
8vo, cloth, ls 6d. 

“The work gives an admirable grounding in chemical 
science; and in the statement of facts and their ex- 
planations, and in practical directions for the guidance 
of young experimenters, it is a model of what a first 
book of Science should be.'—Lducational Times. 


CHEMISTRY.—CHEMISTRY for 
SCHOOLS: an Introduction to the Practical Study of 
Chemistry. By C. HAUGHTON GILL, late Assistant- 
Examiner in Chemistry at the University of London, 
late Teacher of Chemistry and Experimental Physics 
in University College School. Third Edition, with 100 
Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

*,* Approved by the Science and Art Department. 
“An eminently practical and useful work.” —Zduca- 
tional Times. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGIN- 
NERS, in a Series of Easy Lessons. By the Rev. 
HeNkY Lewis, B.A., Principal of Culham Training 
College. Intended for the Use of Junior Classes, 
and as an Introduction to the Author's larger English 
Grammar. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, price 2d. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE (The): its 
Grammar and History; together with a Treatise on 
English Composition, and Sets of Exercises for the 
Assistance of Teachers and Sta By the Rev. 
Henry Lewis, B.A., Principal of Culbam College. 
Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

“A compact and usefal compilation.” —Atheneum. 

“Tt appears to us, from a carefal examination of its 
merits, to be by far the best English Grammar we 
have hitherto noticed.”—Sr/vo0/ Board Chronicle, 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUNCIATION 
and ETYMOLOGY (MANUAL of). By A. F, Foster, 
A.M., Author of A General Treatise on Geography,” 
and other Educational Works; late Editor of 
“ Chambers’s Educational Course ;" Assistant-Com- 
missioner to the Roya! Education Inquiry, &c. 
Eighth Edition, feap, 12mo, limp cloth, 2s. 


GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY.—PHY- 
SICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Professor Ramsay, LL.D., F.RS., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdom. Fourth tion, post 8vo, con- 
siderably Enlarged, and [lust vith numerous 
Sections, and a Geological Map of Great Britain, 
printed in Colours, cloth, 7s 6d. 

*.* Approved by the Science and Art Department. 
“Tt ought to be in the library of every schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress in the kingdom.”"—G@eological 











lents. 












FIRST LESSONS.—IRVING’S CATE- | sagacine. 


CHISMS. Improved Series. Revised by Dr. MANN, 
F.R.A.S., Dr. Busiupby, the Rev. T. CLark, J. G. 
Gorton, C. MACKENZIE, WILLIAM MAUGHAM, F, W. 
Sims, J.T. Pratt, &c. Price 9d each. 


Algebra. Grecian History. 
Astronomy. Irish History. 
Botany. Italian Grammar. 


Jewish Ant.quities. 
Music. 

Mythology. 

Natural Philosophy. 
Roman Antiquities. 
Roman History. 
Sacred Hi-tory. 
Scottish History. 
Universal History. 


British Constitution. 
Chemistry. 
Classical Biography. 
English Grammar. 
English History. 
French Grammar, 
French History. 

General Geography. 
General Knowledge, | 
Grecian Antiquities | 


| 
| 





| 
| 


GEOLOGY. —RUDIMENTS of GEO- 
LOGY. By SAMUEL SHanp, F.S.A., F.G.S._ Part L 
Introductory. Part Il. Stratigruphical and Palwon- 
tological. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


GOSPEL HISTORY.—CHRIST an 
EXAMPLE for the YOUNG, as ibited in the 
Gospel Narrative of the Four Evangelists. — By 
Ropert Mimeress. Fifth Edition, with 55 Engravings 
and a Map, cloth, 6s. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ LETTERS for COPY- 
ING and DICTATION; being a Series of Litho- 
graphed Letters on Su ts interesting to School- 
boys, with Remarks on the Essentials of Goc dd 
Writing, &e. Third Edition, large post 5vo, 2s 6d. 





SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, OR BY POST FOR ONE STAM?, 


London; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 


JAMES the SECOND :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. | CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post Svo, £2 8s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8yo, £4, 


Lord MACAULAY'S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
Cheap Edition, authorised and complete, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, sewed; 4s 6d, cloth. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post Svo, 24s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and the 


ARMADA. 16mo, with Vignette, price 3s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Woodcut Illus- 


trations from the Antique. Feap. 4to, 21s. Imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Library Edition. Edited by 


his Sister, Lady TREvVELYAN. 8 vols. Svo, with Portrait, £5 5s. | 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the ACCESSION 


of GEORGE IIL, 1760-1870. By Sir Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. i 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. C. 


Mertvave, D.D., Dean of Ely. Cabinet Edition, Maps. 8 vols. crown 8yo, £2 8s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the FOUNDATION of the CITY to 


the FALL of AUGUSTULUS. By the Very Rev. C. Mertvate, D.D., Dean of Ely. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the EARLIEST EPOCH to the 
9 
DEATH of ALEXANDER the GREAT. With a Sketch of the subsequent History to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, with 11 Maps, price 7s 6d, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S WORKS on SACRED and LEGENDARY ART :— 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. With 19 Etchings and | LEGENDS of the MADONNA, With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 


187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 31s 6d. | 1 yol. square crown 8yo, 21s. 





































eres eee eee , " . The HISTORY of OUR LORD, His Types and Precursors. Completed 
LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS, With 11 Etchings and 88 | by Lady EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square 
Woodeuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo, 21s. | crown 8vo, 42s. 


Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG’'S WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY. Latest 


Editions, theroughly Revised and Copiously Illustrated :— 


The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 10s 6d. 
The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 8vo, 10s 6d. The POLAR WORLD. 10s 6d. 
The TROPICAL WORLD. 10s 6d. | The AERIAL WORLD. 21s. 


The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. H. B., Author of “The 


Recreations of a Country Parson.” Uniform Cabinet Editions, crown 8yo, price 3s 6d each :— 





GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON, Three Series. CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. 
CHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED TRUTHS. COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER, 
COUNSEL and COMFORT from a CITY PULPIT, SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a 
PRESENT-DAY THOUGHTS. UNIVERSITY CITY. 
SEA-SIDE MUSINGS. LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, and MORALITIES. 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, Two Series. 


NOVELS and TALES. By the Right Hon. B. Disragti1, M.P. Cabinet 


Edition, complete in Ten Volumes crown Syo, price £3 :— 


LOTHAIR, és. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s. 
CONINGSBY, 6s. CONTARINI FLEMING, &e., 6s. 
SYBIL. 6s. ALROY, IXION, &e., 6s. 
TANCRED, 6s. The YOUNG DUKE, &e., 6s. 
VENETIA, 6s. VIVIAN GREY, 6s. 


The MODERN NOVELISTS LIBRARY. Each Work, in crown 8vo, 


complete in a Single Volume :— 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GLADIATORS, 2s. | WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GENERAL BOUNCE, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GOOD FOR NOTHING, 2s. TROLLOPE’S WARDEN, Is 6d. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S HOLMBY HOUSE, 2s. TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S INTERPRETER, 2s. MADEMOISELLE MORI, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY, 2s. ATHERSTONE PRIORY, 2s. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S QUEEN’S MARIES, 2s, BRAMLEY-MOORE'S SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S DIGBY GRAND, 2s. | The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY, 2s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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HENRY S. KING AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE SPRING SEASON, 1876. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Vicar of 
Eversley and Canon of Westminster—A MEMOIR of CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by his Wipow. Illustrated with Fac-similes 
of numerous Sketches by Charles Kingsley, and Views of Eversley 
Church and Rectory, and a Steel Engraved Portrait. 


COMMODORE J. G. GOODENOUGH, B.N., 


O.B., C.M.G., JOURNALS of, during his last Command as Senior 
Officer on the Australian Station, 1873-1875. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by his Wow. With Maps and Steel Engraved Portrait. 


A LIFE of JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 


Bobrse. 2 yols. demy 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of Mrs. GILBERT, formerly 
Ann Taylor. Edited by Jos1an G1LBeRtT. With two Steel Portraits 
and several Wood Engravings. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 


JAMES the SECOND and the DUKE of 
BERWICK. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. TownsEND Witson. Demy 
8yo. 


Sir THOMAS MUNRO, Bart., K.C.B., 
Sometime Governor of Madras. A Selection from his Minutes and 
other Official Writings. Edited by Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, 
K.6.8.L 


Sir THOMAS ELYOT’S ‘“‘GOVERNOUR.” 


A Reprint of the Original Edition. Revised and Corrected, with 
Copious Notes, and a Life of the Author, by Hersert Crort, 
Barrister-at-Law. 





The CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA, being 
the Narrative of a Journey in tha Tauric Range, and in the 
Kouban, Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossity, Imeritia, Letchgonia, 
Swaunny, and Mingrelia, By J. Bucnan Texrer, F.R.G.S., 
Commander, Royal Navy. With numerous Illustrations. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FOUR YEARS’ RESI- 


DENCE in VENEZUELA. By tho Rev. Cuartes Dante, DANCE 
(Mission Priest in the Diocese of Guiana.) With 3 Illustrations 
anda Map. Crown 8vo. 


SUEZ CANAL LETTERS and DOCUMENTS, 


descriptive of its Rise and Progress, By Ferpivanp De Lesseps. 
Translated by N. D’'Anvers. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


FAMINES in INDIA; their Causes and 
Possible Prevention. The Essay for the Le Bas Prize,1875. By 
A. Lukyn Wiuiams, of Jesus College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 


MYTHS and SONGS of the SOUTH PACIFIC. 
By the Rey. W. W. Gitt. With a Preface by Professor Max 
Miter. 1 yol. crown 8yvo. 





The ART of FURNISHING: a Popular 


Troatise on the Principles of Furnishing. Basod on the Laws of 
Common-sense, Requirement, and Picturesque Effect. By one 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject. Small crown 8vo. 


A RAT with THREE TALES. By Mary E. 


Lewis. With Four Illustrations by Catherine E. Frere. Crown 8yo, 


CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION: Discuss. 


ing the Theory of Evolution as applied to Science, Art, Religion 
and Politics, By Sr. Gzorce Mivarr, F.R.S. 1 vol. post 8yo, 


The VULGAR NOTION of RESPONSI. 


BILITY: a Volumo of Essays, with Theories of Free-wi] 
Responsibility. ByF.H. Braptey. Large post 8yo. 


The THEORY of SOUND. By Signor 


Biaserna. With Numorous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth, 


1 and 


PHILOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 
and LATIN. By Ferprnanp Batr, Ph.D., Professor at Maulbronne, 
Translated and Adapted by C. Kecan Pavr and E. B. Srone, M.A 
lato Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master a 
Eton College. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


The FIVE SENSES of MAN. By Professor 


Bernstikn, of the University of Halie. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


A CLASS-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. On the 


Basis of the New Systom. By E. A. Youmans. — Profusely illus- 
trated, crown 8vo. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHO- 


LOGY: an Analysis of the Viows and Opinions of the following 
Metaphysicians, as expressed in their writings:—James Mill, 
Alexander Bain, John Stuart Mill, George H. Lewes, Herbert 
Spencer, Samuel Bailey. By Prof. Tu. Rizor. New and revised 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





SERMONS PREACHED in St. JAMES’S 
CHAPEL, York Street. Third Series. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. 
Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Uniform with Series I. and II. Crown 8vo. 


TREMADOC SERMONS, Preached in the 


Church. By Rev. H. N. Grimvey, Chaplain and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Wales. 1 vol. 


FROM HOME and BACK; or, some Aspects 
of Sin as Seen in the Light of the Parable of the Prodigal. By the 
Rey. Henry Footman. Crown 8vo. 





PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE: a Dramatic 


Romance. By Sir Henry Tartor. New Edition, fcap. 8vo. 


OTHO’S DEATH-WAGER. A Dark Page of 
History Illustrated: a Historical Play. By Henry SPICER. 
Feap. 8vo. 


POEMS. 


Svo. 


By E. G. A. Holmes. Fcap. 


MY SISTER ROSALIND: aNovel. By the 


Author of “Christina North,” “Under the Limes,” &. 2 vols, 





crown Syo. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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